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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
SECTION I. COMPOSITION. 

Editorial Articles. 

1. Select epigrammatic sentences from ‘Peace 
with Victory.”” Explain every sentence select- 
ed. What is the value of using such sen- 
tences ? 

2. In a single paragraph explain why ‘Peace 
with Victory” is an unusually good presenta- 
tion of the best American spirit. 

3. Read “How Shall I Spend My Vote?” An- 
swer the question in an essay written in 
imitation of one of the Sir Roger de Cov- 
erly Papers. Use anecdote, characterization, 
direct quotation and conversation, and make 
a final application. 

4, Explain in a single, convincing paragraph 
exactly what is meant by “nationalizing” 
our seaports. 

Creative Chemistry. By Edwin E. Slosson. 

1. Tell, as if to your father or mother, what 

you have learned from this article concern- 

ing the manufacture of familiar things. — 

Write a paragraph in which you explain 

the following sentence: “If the Romans had 

had paper to print upon the world might 
have escaped the Dark Ages.”’ Write a sec- 
ond paragraph in which you show how the 

« reading of The Independent helps to make 
a student into a better citizen. y 

8. Point out evidences of pre-arranged plan in 
this article. 

4. Point out examples of the following: meta- 
phor, personification, climax, humor, use of 
commonplace words for the sake of clearness. 

Wartime in the Valley. By Corra Harris. 

1. Show in what ways the article has charac- 
teristics peculiar to the essay as a literary 
type. 

2. Write a paragraph in which you show that 
the spirit of the article is intensely patriotic. 

3. Write a similar essay-like article concerning 
the fighting men of your own community. 
Make your article equally patriotic. 

The Sand Man. By Donald Wilhelm. 

1. Show in what ways the author has employed 

the methods of the novel in order to pre- 

sent his subject matter. What advantages 
has he gained by this? 

Write a similar article concerning some per- 

son, or subject, that you know intimately. 

3. Condense into a single paragraph the prin- 

cipal facts presented in the article. 

4. Who is Ernest Poole? What is “The Har- 

bor’? 
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Imagine that you have visited Mr. Bush. 
Write a letter in which you tell of your 
visit, and characterize the man. 

Forty Thousand Million a Year. By John 
Skelton Williams. 

1. If you have read Burke’s Speech on Con- 

cilration write a composition in which you 

contrast the statistics given by Burke and 
the statistics given by Mr. Williams. 

2. Write a humorous story in which you tell 
how the Count of Monte Cristo comes to 
the United States and tries to awe Mr. 
Williams. Write a proper introduction, use 
conversation, and make your story rise to a 
climax. 

Make a Friend of Russia. By Isaac Don 
Levine. 

1. Make a summary, or an outline of this 
article and write a paragraph of your own 
comments on the author’s viewpoint and his 
arguments. 

2. Compare the cartoons on 
heading “Her Neighbors 
tionary Russia” with Mr. 
Which of them could you 
the points he makes? 

SECTION II. LITERATURE. 

1. Do you consider “My Four Years in Ger- 

many” by James W. Gerard important from 


a literary standpoint, or not? Give your 
reasons. 


SECTION III. WORD STUDY. 


1. Give the meaning, and the derivation, of 
every one of the following words used in the 
editorial articles: Junkers, dynastic, aggres- 
sion, régime, dictator, cultural, illiteracy, 
“philistine,” dilemma, arbiter, proletariat. 


SECTION IV. GRAMMAR. 


1, Imagine that you have been asked to act as 
substitute teacher of your class for one day. 
Prepare a lesson in grammar based on this 
number of The Independent. If your teacher 
will permit it, take your place at the desk, 
and conduct the lesson. 
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page under the 
Discuss Revolu- 
Levine’s article. 
use to illustrate 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 

i. Nationatizing Our Railroads—“One Na- 
tion; One Railroad.” 

1. Write a brief summary of the history of 
American railroads, (a) from 1830 to 1870, 

(b) from 1870 to the passage of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, (c) since then. 

2. What would be the present advantage of 
a nation-wide pooling of railroad interests? 

3. “Talk of Federal ownership of railroads is 

becoming increasingly frequent.” Why? 

Woman’s Suffrage in the United States 

—‘‘How Shall | Spend My Vote?” 

1. According to this editorial what are the three 
courses open to the women of New York? 
What settlement does the writer predict? 

2. If you were a woman voter in New York 
what course would you take? 

3. “In other states ... this question has never 
arisen.”” Why not? 

4. What do you think of the wisdom of estab- 
lishing separate women's civic clubs? 

Ill. Socialist Agitation in the United States 
—“‘The Elusive Middle Class.’’ 

1. Give a detailed description of the “social 
structr re of England a century or so ago.” 
Compare this with the social structure of 
France before the Revoiution. With the pres- 
ent social structure of the United States. 

2. “The colonies had the nucleus of an aristo- 
cratic social class."” What happened to break 
down the social distinctions which existed in 
America in colonial times? 

3. “‘With the Socialists the chief concern was 
to find not the upper but the lower limits 
of the middle class.” Why did the Socialists 
make this search? 

4. Why has the Socialist propaganda had 

greater success in Germany, France and It- 

aly than in England and the United States? 

Present Day American Finance—‘‘Forty 

Thousand Million a Year.’’ 

1. Compare the stated stock of money, the 
wealth, and the yearly income of the Amer- 
ican people. How is it possible for the wealth 
of the people to be over forty times their 
annual income and nearly seven times as 
great as the volume of money in the country? 

2. What functions do the banks play in dis- 
tributing the wealth of the country? 

3. Give a brief account of our National Bank 
system and of the Federal Reserve Bank. 

4. What is meant by “the money market’? 
What part does this market play in our 
credit system? 

5. Why is “our stock of gold the basis of our 
credit structure’’? . 

V. The Basis for Permanent Peace—‘Peace 
With Victory,” “Make a Friend of 
Russia,” ‘“‘Lansdowne Asks for Peace,”’ 
“Is Russia Friend or Foe?” “German 
Reichstag Meets.” 

1, Review the story of Germany’s war with 
Denmark, with Austria, and with France. 
Show how these wars “undoubtedly con- 
verted the German people to Prussianism.” 

2. “He [Woodrow Wilson] presides over .. . 
the greatest peace society known to history,” 
ete. Contrast the American political ideal de- 
scribed in this sentence with that of the 
Hohenzollerns. Which is more likely to bring 
permanent peace to the world? Why? 

3. Compare Mr. Levine’s interpretation of the 
present position of Russia with that exprest 
in the news item. 

4. Do you find anything in common in the 

views of Lansdowne and von Hertling? 

Modern Industrial Problems—“‘Cellulose 

and What Is Made of It.”’ 

1. Investigate the paper industry and discuss 
the effect of the development of the cellulose 
process upon this industry. 

2. Do the same for the textile industry, pay- 
ing especial attention to the production of 
artificial silk. 

3. Discuss the various uses of collodion in mod- 
ern industry. 

4. As a result of your investigations try to, 
determine the relative importance of the 

nitrate industries, the coal tar industries, 

and the cellulose industries. 

. International Trade—“The Sand Man,” 

“Nationalizing Our Seaports.”’ 

1. “New York Harbor is not a local but a really 
national and international harbor.’”’ In what 

sense is New York Harbor a local harbor, a 

national harbor, an international harbor? 

Compare the shipping of New York with 

that of London, Rotterdam and Hamburg 

before the beginning of the war. What 
changes has the war made? 

3. What advantages has New York as an in- 
ternational harbor over any other port in 

the United States? 


IV. 
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Your Real “Liberty Loaf” 


It is easy to prepare a nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, wholesome meal at low cost without spending 
much time in the kitchen if you only know how 
to select foods. 

The whole wheat contains every element 
needed for building healthy bodies and for fur- 
nishing energy for the day’s work. 

Every loyal American will want to do his bit in 
preventing waste. When you eat wheat be sure 
you get the whole wheat in a digestible form. 
This will help the good work of conserving food 
—a real liberty loan to the Government. 


Shredded Wheat Disselt 


is the real liberty bread. It is 100 per cent. whole 
wheat, nothing wasted; nothing thrown away. 
Pound for pound it contains more body-building 


nutriment than meat or eggs. It is ready-cooked, 
ready -to-eat. 

Two or: three Shredded 
Wheat Biscuits with milk and 
sliced bananas, prunes, or 
canned fruits, make a nourish- 


ing, satisfying meal at a cost of 
a few pennies. 





Made only by 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, — wee N. Y. 
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PEACE WITH VICTORY 


ROM now on the Hohenzollerns will be continually 
attempting to create a sentiment in favor of an in- 
conclusive peace. Realizing that they cannot win the 
war, they will endeavor to stop it before the wedge 
driven in by President Wilson separates them from the Ger- 
man people and while they are still masters of Austria, Bul- 
garia, Turkey and the lands they have overrun with their 
armies. But if the world is to be made safe for democracy 
it must first be made unsafe for autocracy. That is why 
there can be no peace until the Hohenzollerns, the Junkers 
and all their brood are dethroned, cither by the German 
people or the Allied armies. For it must never for an in- 
stant be forgotten that the present German ruling class 
cunningly planned this war, suddenly began this war and 
is now ruthlessly waging this war, not for any such noble 
purpose as to extend liberty, to free bondaged peoples or 
to right injustice, but to enrich Germany, to glorify imperial 
prestige, and with blood and iron to dominate the world. 
It must be confest that this policy of aggression has not 
proved fruitless to Germany in the past. The war with Den- 
mark which gave her Schleswig-Holstein, the war with 
Austria which enabled her to achieve her hegemony, and 
the war with France which brought her Alsace-Lorraine 
and a huge indemnity have undoubtedly converted the Ger- 
man people to Prussianism. But in the end the nation that 
takes the sword must perish by the sword, for the world 
will never submit to the doctrine that might makes right. 
On the contrary, this war has demonstrated that right 
makes might. Witness the coalescing of the free peoples of 
the earth into a great alliance to overthrow German abso- 
lutism. To deny that German military autocracy is doomed 
is to assert that injustice does not sow the seeds of its own 
destruction and that the forces of morality will lie supine 
when a tyrant nation runs amuck. The issue, then, person- 
ified, is the autocrat William versus the democrat Wilson. 
Woodrow Wilson occupies the most exalted political office 
on earth. He presides over a confederation of forty-eight 
sovereign states, the greatest peace society known to his- 
tory and a living example to the nations of the earth of 
the way to achieve peace thru political organization. Peace 
is the outcome of justice, justice is the outcome of law, and 
law is the outcome of political organization. 


The only way for a man to rise above the Presidency of 
the United States is to ascend into the international realm 
and there work for the political organization of the world, 
that law, justice and peace may prevail. This our President 
has done. At last he stands before mankind as the acknowl- 
cdged leader and champion of liberty, democracy, and broth- 
erhood. He is the first supreme head of a great power with 
the vision and courage to tell the nations that the single 
purpose of war is to substitute codperation for competition 
in international affairs. 

The issue he has made clear to all minkind. If, then, the 
autocracy that plunged the world into night is left in power, 
if the idea of a world reconstructed into a vast League to 
Enforce Peace is abandoned, if an inconclusive peace is 
made, then the heroes whose clay reddens Europe’s soil will 
have died in vain and the whole world will have lapsed back 
into the old swelter of international anarchy, each nation 
armed to the teeth waiting only the breathing spell for the 
inevitable conflagration to burst out again. 

If, on the other hand, we win this war, and establish 
at the peace conference the scaffolding of an international 
structure with legislative, executive and judicial functions, 
then hostile armaments will dwindle, commerce will be freed, 
democracy will be safe, international law will be enthroned, 
and mankind will have taken the first step toward that 
goal of all political evolution—the “world state” which the 
historian Freeman has said will be “the most finished and 
artificial production of political ingenuity.” 

The problem before Woodrow Wilson today is as great 
a problem as ever confronted mortal man. Yet it is no dif- 
ferent in kind from that which confronted George Washing- 
ton over one hundred years ago. When our forefathers pro- 
claimed their independence, the last words of their immortal 
declaration read: “To this declaration we mutually pledge 
our lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor.” The men 
who signed that document took no counsel of cowardice, 
and the United States resulted. 

If now, we take no counsel of cowardice but in conjunc- 
tion with our brave and stedfast allies mutually pledge our 
lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor to Woodrow Wil- 
son’s great declaration of Interdependence, the “United 
Nations” will result. 


AMERICA DEAF AND DUMB 


congress of nations and will henceforth have a voice 

in all international affairs. But how can America 
speak if she does not know the language? And what will 
her advice be worth if she cannot understand what for- 
eigners are talking about? It is an open secret that the war 
missions which have been sent to France, Russia, Italy and 
other countries that cannot be specified have been greatly 


; MERICA, they say, has now been admitted to the 





hampered by the lack of secretaries, stenographers and at- 
tachés familiar with the languages of the countries to which 
they are accredited. We have, it is true, immigrants from 
all lands, but for obvious reasons they are not the most 
suitable material to represent America in this crisis. This 
has always been a difficulty with our diplomacy. Mr. Ger- 
ard’s frank confession of his struggles with the German 
language in Berlin is amusing but also pathetic. 











CARTOON COMMENT 


HER NEIGHBORS DISCUSS REVOLUTIONARY RUSSIA 












































UPSETTING THE HONEY POT 
bear is being justly punished for trying to get 
unearned sweets.—*Westminster Gazette,” London 


The 
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THERE’S A LION IN THE WAY 
Great Britain warns Russia, says the London “People,” that the 
Prussian eagle’s blandishments must not obscure the warring lion 



































A GERMAN VIEW 
‘““Kladderadatsch,” Berlin, rejoices in the 
Russian army’s report of dissension—“and 
one company too drunk to fight at all” 


AT A STANDSTILL 
Russia (to the Allies), “Well, boys, I’m 
fived! Now it’s up to you!”—a pessimistic 
riew from “Reynold’s Newspaper,” London 








FREEDOM? 
Another German cartoon from ‘“Kladder- 
adatsch.” The branches on the tree of free- 
dom represent the knout of _ slavery 























A CZAR’S SOLILOQUY 
Nicholas is enjoying his vacation. “I see from the papers,” he 
remarks to his wife, “that we stand a good chance yet of getting 
that old job of ours back again.”—“Novi Satirikon,” Petrograd 


THE CARETAKERS 
What Armageddon has come to on the eastern front. A British 
comment on the enforced inactivity of the opposing Austrian 
and Russian armies.—“Sunday Evening Telegram,” London 
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Let us see what is being done to remedy this serious de- 
fect in our national education. In the last bulletin of the 
Pan-American Union Dr. Bard, secretary of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Society, reports on the teaching of foreign languages 
in 112 universities, colleges and technical schools of the 
United States. He finds 110 of these institutions provide 
instruction in German, 108 in French, 97 in Spanish, 96 
in Greek, 92 in Latin, 10 in Portuguese, 5 in Russian, 2 in 
Chinese, 2 in Turkish and 1 in Japanese. The actual condition 
is much worse than these figures indicate, for even where 
the minor languagcs appear in the catalog they are apt to 
be offered only a few hours and chicfly as philological ex- 
ercizes. For instance, the Japanese who visit us are usually 
able to read our newspapers and make specchcs to us— 
often very eloquent speeches—in our own language even 
tho they may never have been outside of Japan before. 
Can we return the compliment? Out of some six hundred 
institutions of higher education in the United States only 
one offers instruction in Japanese and that is a single half- 
year course of two hours a week. Who would think that 
Japanese was such an easy language as to be mastered in 
this time? Spanish is just now having a boom, but for our 
future intercourse with the 25,000,000 of Brazil and the 
180,000,000 of Russia less than one per cent as many hours 
of language instruction as for German. 

The remedy for this is not to cut down on the German 
but to multiply the facilities for other modern languages. 
Whatever may be said of the advisability of teaching Ger- 
man in the elementary schools it is essential in advanced 
work, for more scientific, scholarly and informational litera- 
ture appears in German than in any other language 
and very little of it is translated. If Germany is to be our 
friend after the war it will be desirable to read her thoughts. 
If she is to be our enemy it will be indispensable. The Ger- 
mans realize the importance of this and so should we. Ger- 
man educators now say that the reason why Germany has 
the world in arms against her is because she has been self- 
centered and failed to understand the mind of other na- 
tions. We may surmize that this disastrous inability to 
comprehend alien viewpoints is due to a more fundamental 
deficiency than lack of linguistic ability, but at any rate a 
strong movement is on foot for the greater substitution of 
modern languages for the Latin and Greek that have hith- 
erto dominated secondary education. Even during the war 
they are increasing their facilities for the study of enemy 
languages. English, American, French, Russian and Italian 
books, periodicals and newspapers are freely sold, but the 
Allies exclude German publications. French and British 
plays, old and new, are being regularly presented in the 
German theaters and they pride themselves in giving more 
Shakespeare than London and in resurrecting a Moliére 
play that the Theatre Francais had neglected. All this 
while still singing their hymns of hate. The Germans do not 
allow their passions and prejudices to interfere with their 
business or their pleasure. 

We Americans have hitherto been inclined to cultivate 
foreign languages as an accomplishment, sometimes as an 
affectation. If we studied Italian or Spanish it was with 
the intent or pretent that we wanted to read Dante or Cer- 
vantes in the original. It did not occur to the business man 
and politician that it might be advantageous to read the 
Italian and Spanish newspapers. 


THE IDEAL 
|: an ideal world the individual would contribute all his 








work, all his thought, all his devotion, all himself, to 

the common good; and receive back from the common 
store whatever he needed for life, comfort, happiness and 
self-development:and no more. This would be so because 
in an ideal world the individual would be completely un- 
selfish, perfectly considerate of his neighbor, utterly devoted 
to the good of all. 





This is the Christian ideal, the Golden Rule raised to its 
highest terms. 

The only problem is to work this ideal out in practise. 
The characteristics of mankind which make self-preserva-_ 
tion the first law of nature, self-gratification the instinctive 
reaction of man to his environment, selfishness man’s inces- 
santly besetting weakness, inevitably make the working out 
an interminable process. 

When all men are instinctively and infallibly unselfish 
the Christian state will be here. But we shall get an approx- 
imation to that ideal long before that millennial time is 
reached. For every step in real progress that mankind 
makes collectively is on the road toward that far-off goal. 
If it does not lead that way it is not true progress, but 
spurious. 


THE ELUSIVE MIDDLE CLASS 


[hers are words and phrases in our language which, 





however popular, wear a lonesome air as if they were 

always looking around for their lost meanings. Such 
is the phrase “middle class,” roughly corresponding to 
“bourgeoisie,” a synonym much used by artists and Social- 
ists whose knowledge of the French language stops at that 
word. In the well defined social structure of England a 
century or so ago “middle class” had a quite definite mean- 
ing. There were, in a general way, three recognized social 
castes. The top layer or aristocracy included those persons 
who had titles or owned a large acreage of land or held 
commissions in the army or were clergy of the established 
church. At the bottom were persons who did manual labor 
in town or country for pay. In between, like the meat layer 
of a sandwich, was a miscellaneous but fairly distinct group 
of clerks, tradesmen, factory owners, schoolmasters, physi-: 
cians, ministers of the dissenting churches, and men of law. 

We imported the word into America from England, but 
we could not import its meaning. The colonies had the nu- 
cleus of an aristocratic social class; but some of the men 
who might have been the “upper class” were driven out of 
the country during the American Revolution, others lost 
their wealth with the extinction of slavery during the Civil 
War, and some “old families” in New England and in the 
South still retain a limited and local prestige which is all 
but hidden by the towering fortunes of the industrial rich. 
The men who really dominated the country in the nineteenth 
century were either wealthy men of business or lawyers who 
entered politics; but both of these groups were by the Eng- 
lish definition sections of the “middle class.” It is true that 
a small group of literary and artistic dilettanti still uses 
the phrase in a disparaging sense, interchangeably with 
“philistine,” but they seem unable to find in this country 
any aristocracy but themselves. 

With the Socialists the chief concern was to find not the 
upper but the lower limits of the middle class. They were 
willing, in defiance of all grammar and logic, to admit the 
existence of a “middle” with nothing above it, but they in- 
sisted on discovering something below. The traditional the- 
ory was that society was like a pyramid, each class fewer 
in number than the one below it. Therefore the class under- 
neath the “middle” had to be a very numerous one; the 
“masses” in a word. But to their surprize the masses, con- 
cerning whom Marx had spoken so eloquently, seemed not 
to be there. To own land was, of course, to be “middle class” 
at least. The proletarian, by definition, owned no capital but 
his own labor. But in the United States the land owning 
farmer is the rule rather than the exception. The farmers, 
the clerks, the retail salesmen, the business and professiona! 
men of every kind, the craftsmen owning their own tools 
and other representatives of the “middle class” when added 
all together outnumbered the propertyless laborers of the 
mines and factories. Now this was a frightful dilemma. On 
the class struggle theory the American “proletariat” was 
confronted with a hostile “bourgeoisie” superior in numbers 
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as well as in wealth, and it was hard to see how socialism 
could be brought about without overstepping the class bar- 
rier and seeking recruits from among the enemy. Some 
closed their eyes and denied the census figures, or at least 
insisted that the bourgeoisie were doomed to an early dis- 
appearance. Others revised their definitions; they declared 
that the farmer who worked his own land and the clerk in 
a big store were proletarian comrades after all. Some were 
yet more generous and invented a “working class” which 
included everybody that did not live on an independent in- 
come. The I. W. W. accepted the situation and proposed to 
make war on the majority with “a class-conscious minor- 
ity.” And in this chaos of dcfinitions the meaning of the 
phrase has practically disappearcd. There is practically no 
one below the rank of Kaiser and above that of the hobo 
whom you cannot call “middle class” and prove it from some 
sociological treatise or Socialist pamphlet or snobbish 
arbiter of fashion. And even the rulcr and the tramp can 
be shown by our literary critics to be dominated by “the 
middle class ideals of our modern civilization.” 


NATIONALIZING OUR SEAPORTS 
Sant of this country have traditionally been run 








on the theory that they should be maintained by 

River and Harbor appropriations but administered as 
local, municipal or state facilities. This fish-trap policy 
could hardly be more provincial in its relation to the rest 
of the country than if especially devised to get all and to 
give nothing. The past has becn too much the triumph of 
local but divided intcrests operating our ports at national 
expense, without enough adjustment to national needs. The 
result is congestion galore, in which New York’s magnifi- 
cent port has been the greatest of victims. And, now that 
her special guardians have come to throw the whole situa- 
tion into the lap of the Federal Government, the nation has 
at last a right to expect something like progress in the 
matter of enlightened port policy. 

But the credit is not wholly due to New York. The first 
step toward nationalizing New York Harbor came with the 
persistence of New Jersey in the effort to correct what her 
people have long regarded as an unjust differential charge, 
whereby western freight is ratcd to Manhattan as low as 
Newark, for example. New Jersey’s appeal to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission some months ago, in wecks of 
hearings in New York, opened the eyes of the country to 
the arrested development at this harbor. It was a sacrifice 
step for Jersey, but it actually started the ball a-rolling 
toward national control of this great roadstead; and New 
York, seeing the situation more clearly, wisely heads the 
procession of reform. 

New York intcrests, after this Pyrrhean victory of theirs, 
at once set to work to join with nominally defeated Jersey 
authoritics to get legislation in both of these states pro- 
viding for a New York-New Jcrsey Port and Harbor De- 
velopment Commission. This joint body, of which William 
R. Willcox is chairman, had gone far enough to find chaos 
on both sides of the Hudson in freight conditions. Then 
they went to Washington, seeking the highest powers there, 
_ in the heads of five scparate departments, to get the dy- 
namics of doing things and to overcome the palsy of con- 
flicting authorities and the habit of defcrring positive action. 
The result is the creation of the New York Port War Board, 
of which Irving T. Bush is the new executive head. This 
unified authority should immensely enhance the working 
efficiency of harbor facilities. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, it has taken a world war 
to dislodge the idea that New York Harbor is not a local 
but a really national and international harbor. Now let 
Uncle Sam keep his firm grip on the premises, until this 
great focus of world trade is fully emancipated from the 
tentacles of age-long particularism. It is not going to be 
an easy job, but it is practicable, because it has been done 


again and again at nearly all other first-class ports of the 
world. Before the Rivers and Harbors Committee of Con- 
gress puts another dollar into harbor maintenances or de- 
velopment, it ought to make sure that the old régime of 
local sclfishness is once for all ended and the new genius 
of National Control be put into the saddle. 


HOW SHALL I SPEND MY VOTE? 
Te recently enfranchised women of New York are 








wondering in just what manner to employ the un- 

familiar weapon which has been placed in their hands. 
Some are in favor of disbanding all the special political 
organizations which the women have created during the 
suffrage campaign and joining the regular political parties 
as the young men do whcn thcy reach the age of twenty-one. 
Very few suffragists favor a separate “Woman’s Party,” 
but some are of the opinion that the existing suffrage organ- 
izations should be kept together in order, that the voting 
strength of the sex may be thrown to any party or cause 
that secms worthy of support. There is still a third opinion; 
that women should enter politics as individuals but not align 
themselves with any party, that they should be independent 
voters and “keep the politicians gucssing.” 

In the other states whcre women have been fully en- 
franchised this question has never arisen; the women have 
joined the existing political parties as individuals and voted 
their personal convictions. But the case of New York is 
somewhat different from that of the other equal suffrage 
states. In the West the vote came to women with very little 
active campaigning; there were practically no anti-suf- 
fragists and few militant Feminists; there was no trace of 
alignment of the sexes against each other, and such opposi- 
tion to’suffrage as was encountcrcd came cither from popu- 
lar indifference or from the fears of the liquor interests. 
New York is the first suffrage victory in the East, “the en- 
emy’s country” of the equal franchise movement. To win 
this victory the suffragists created what is probably the best 
political organization that womcn have ever made; with 
every election district carefully captained, and three genera- 
tions of speakers and organizers enlistcd in the cause. After 
decadcs of active campaigning the women triumphed, but 
their organization remained intact and their long tradition 
of political sex comradeship has made it difficult for them 
to work simply as individuals rather than as women. We 
may, therefore, expect that suffrage societies in New York 
will continue their existence, at least until the Federal 
amendment is achieved. 4 

Many suffrage associations will also be maintained for 
the purpose of educating the new voters in political theory 
and practise in order that their participation in civic life 
may be helpful and effective. The chief anti-suffrage organ- 
ization in New York has already been transformed, accord- 
ing to the statement of its leaders, into a non-partizan pa- 
triotic association. Unquestionably there wi!l be a plentiful 
crop of Women’s Civics Clubs and Good Government Socie- 
tics in the wake of the equal franchise law; which may 
eventually merge with the similar organizations which the 
men of New York have established. 

But the great majority of the enfranchised women will 
be Democrats or Republicans before they are Feminists, 
and patriotic Americans first of all. It will not be easy to 
trace their separate or distinctive influence on politics, altho 
Wwe may expect some acceleration of public interest in hu- 
manitarian legislation and in what are termed “moral issues” 
as distinguished from the party game of ins and outs. Those 
who expect to corral the “women’s vote” will come to grief, 
as those have done who boasted of their power to control 
the “labor vote,” the “Catholic vote” or the “German- 
American vote.” The only advice which we can give to the 
New York politicians is not to angle for a “solid sex” but to 
appeal to the new voters exactly as they would to any other 
body of educated and level-headed American citizens. 


























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 

















Lord Lansdowne, one 
of the leaders of the 
Unionist or Conser- 
vative Party in England, has placed 
himself at the head of a movement for 
peace by negotiation. His letter on 
peace terms has provoked widespread 
comment, not from the originality of 
the ideas exprest in it, which have at 
all times had a section of British opin- 
ion to back them, but because of the 
prominent p!ace which Lord Lans- 
downe has filled in English public life. 
When the Conservatives were in 
power and Mr. Balfour was Premier, 
Lord Lansdowne was Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. He is not a member 
of the present Government, but he 
held office in Mr. Asquith’s coalition 
ministry which preceded it. In his let- 
ter Lord Lansdowne urges that the 
Allies assure Germany that they do not 
desire the annihilation of Germany as 
a great power, that they do not seek 
to dictate to Germany what shall be 
her form of government, that they 
will examine impartially the issues 
grouped under the phrase “the free- 
dom of the seas,” that they are pre- 
pared to submit international disputes 
to arbitration and to join in the estab- 
lishment of a league to enforce peace, 
and that they will abandon any plan 
to continue a commercial boycott of 
Germany after the war. 

A few extracts from Lord Lans- 
downe’s letter will indicate its point of 

view: 

Ministers continue to tell us that they 
scan the horizon in vain for a prospect of 
a lasting peace, and without a lasting peace 
we all feel that the task we have set our- 
selves will remain unaccomplished. 

But those who look forward with horror 
to the prolongation of the war, who believe 
that its wanton prolongation would be a 
crime differing only in degree from that of 
the criminals who provoked it. may be ex- 
cused if they, too, scan the horizon anxious- 
ly in the hope of discovering there indica- 
tions that the outlook may, after all, not 
be so hopeless as is supposed. The obstacles 
are indeed formidable enough. We are con- 
stantly reminded of one of them. 

It is pointed out with force that, while 
we have not hesitated to put forward a 
general description of our war aims, the 
enemy have, tho repeatedly challenged, re- 
fused to formulate theirs and have limited 
themselves to vague and apparently insin- 
cere professions of readiness to negotiate 
with us. The force of the argument cannot 
be gainsaid, but it is directed mainly to 
show that we are still far from agreement 
as to the territorial questions which must 
come up for settlement in connection with 
the terms of peace. 

These are, however, by no means the only 
questions which will arise, and it is worth 
while to consider whether there are not 
others also of first rate importance, with 
regard to which the prospects of agreement 
are less remote. . 

In the way of reparation much can no 
doubt be accomplished, but the utmost ef- 
fort to make good all the ravages of this 
war must fall short of completeness and 
will fail to undo the grievous wrong which 
has been done to humanity. 

Tt may, however, be possible to make 
seme amends for the inevitab!e incomplete- 
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Asks for Peace 








THE GREAT WAR 


| November 23—Battle of Cambrai con- 
tinues. German emissaries sent to | 
parley with Russian peace faction. 
November 24—Secret Russian treat- | 
ies published. British occupy Bour- | 
lon Wood. | 
Norember 25—French attack near 
Verdun. General Dukhonin defies 
the Petrograd Government. 
November 26— Twenty-one British 
ships sunk during previous week. 
British advance near Jerusalem. 
French and British infantry rein- 
forcements reach Italian lines. 
November 27—Italians repulse attacks 
in the upper Brenta Valley. Allied 
war conference assembles in Paris. 
Norember 28—Armistice negotiations 
begun with Germany by Bolsheviki. 
Conference of Scandinavian rulers 
held at Christiania, Norway. 
November 29—German Reichstag re- 
assembles. Lord Lansdowne urges 
peace negotiations. 























ness of reparation if the security afforded 
is, humanly speaking, complete. 

Most of us, however, believe that it 
should be possible to secure posterity 
against a repetition of such an outrage as 
that of 1914, if the powers will, under a 
solemn pact, bind themselves to submit 
future disputes to arbitration. 

If they will undertake to outlaw politic- 
ally and economically any one of their 
number which refuses to enter into such 
a pact, or to use their joint military and 
naval ferces for the purpose of coercing 
the power which breaks away from the rest, 
they will indeed have traveled far “se 
the road which leads to security. . 

A commercial war is less ghastly in its 
immediate results than a war of armed 
forces, but it would certainly be deplorable 
if, after three or four years of sanguinary 




















WHAT GERMANY BELIEVES 


This photograph, reproduced from a German 

paper, is a fair sample of war news as it 

reaches the German people The caption ex- 

p'ained that Germany was winning on sea as 
well as on land 


conflict in the field—a conflict which has 
destroyed a great part of the wealth of 
the world and permanently crippled its re- 
sources—the powers were to embark upon 
commercial hostilities certain to retard the 
economic recovery of all the nations, 

Some of our original desiderata have 
probably become unattainable; others 
would probably now be given a less promi- 
nent place than when they were first put 
forward; others again, notably the repara- 
tion due to Belgium, remain and must al- 
ways remain in the front rank; but when 
it comes to a wholesale rearrangement of 
the map of southeastern Europe we may 
well ask for a suspension of judgment and 
for the elucidation which a frank exchange 
of views between the allied powers can 
alone afford. 


, If the present Bol- 

AsRussia = sheviki “Govern- 
Friendor Foe? ment” at Petrograd 
succeeds in extending its rule over the 
rest of Russia the number of the En- 
tente Allies will be reduced by one. 
Lenine, Trotzky and others of the 
dominant pacifist faction still insist 
that they do not intend to make a sep- 
arate peace with the Central Powers, 
but they are now arranging an armis- 
tice which will give Germany and 
Austria the substantial advantages if 
not the name of peace. Not only would 
an armistice release the large army 
which is now guarding the eastern 
war front of the Central Powers, but 
it would probably make possible a cer- 
tain amount of trade over the frontier, 
which would relieve the food shortage 
in Germany, and it might even lead to 
an exchange of prisoners. Altho it is 
probable that more Russians have been 
taken prisoner on the eastern front 
than soldiers of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, this exchange would be 
wholly to the advantage of the Cen- 
tral Powers, since their captive sol- 
diers would at once go to the trenches 
on their release, while the Russian 
soldiers would go back to their homes. 
So concerned are the Alties over the 
situation that there is talk of cutting 
off all exports to Russia and virtually 
isolating the nation from the rest of 
the civilized world so long as the Pe- 
trograd Government retains power. 
Lenine is reported to have replied 
with a counter-threat that “if the Al- 
lies do not comply with our wishes we 
have powerful means of compelling 
them to obey. We can declare the 
State bankrupt and then all loans and 
other obligations to the Allies will be 
invalid.” 

General Dukhonin, ordered by the 
Petrograd Government to open up ne- 
gotiations for an armistice “to all na- 
tions, allied and hostile,” refused to 
do so and Ensign Krylenko was made 
commander-in-chief in his place. Pri- 
vate soldiers were authorized to set 
aside the authority of all commanding 
officers who would not consent to work 
for an armistice. Several units of the 
army, weary of war and dreading fam- 
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© New York Herald, from the London Sphere 


A NEW GERMAN ZEPPELIN— 


“L-49” was forced to earth in France by aeroplanes and gunfire (the German reports substitute ‘“‘wind and fog”) after the raid on. London last 
October. Since it was practically undamaged the Allies were ab'e to get exact information of the Zeppelin’s dimensions, design and working parts 


ine, have joined the Bolsheviki fac- 
tion, and to this extent the Petrograd 
Government has gained strength dur- 
ing the last few days. Around the mili- 
tary figures of General Dukhonin and 
the Cossack leader Kaledines, how- 
ever, a strong patriot party has gath- 
ered, including the Constitutional 
Democrats and many of the Social- 
ists who had previously supported 
Kerensky. It may require the test of 
civil war to determine whether the pa- 
triots or the Bolsheviki are the 
stronger. 

The Petrograd Government is at- 
tempting to ho!d elections on the basis 
of universal suffrage for the Russian 
Constituent Assembly, but in most 
parts of the country there is no voting 
either because the authority of the 
Government is not recognized or be- 
cause local disorder is too great to 
permit the election. In Petrograd the 
Bolsheviki have attempted to suppress 
the newspapers of all other political 
parties. This violation of the freedom 
of the press is of a piece with the 
whole policy of the Bolsheviki, who 
have a fondness for sweeping and 
drastic methods which recalls the Ja- 
cobin rule during the first French 
Revolution. We hear of the seizure of 
bank funds, of the abolition of all ti- 
tles and class privileges, of the aboli- 
tion of the right of inheritance, of the 
confiscation of landed estates and cor- 
porate property, and measures of re- 
pression against non-Socialist classes 
and parties. 


One of the first 
things that the 
Bolsheviki Govern- 
ment did when it obtained power was 
to abolish “secret diplomacy.” As a 
means to this end all of the confidential 
state papers of the “Czaristic, bour 
geois and coalition governments” which 
the Petrograd Government could lay 
hands on were made public. Unfortu- 
nately the exact text of these impor- 
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Russians Publish 
Secret Treaties 


—one of Germany’s vaunted military secrets 

















© Underwood & Underwood 
ONE OF THE GONDOLAS 


There are usually four or six of these on each 
Zeppelin ; they carry the engines, the control 
cabins, and bombs and bomb-dropping apparatus 


tant documents has not been cabled 
over to the United States, so it is im- 
possible for us to make a close and ac- 
curate study of them. We are forced to 
depend on the unofficial summaries of 
their contents which have reached us, 
probably incomplete and possibly in- 
accurate. 

The first document published con- 
firms the report that Russia was to gct 
possession of Constantinople and the 
Dardanelles in the event of a victory 
for the Allies. It also sets forth the de- 
mand of France and England that Con- 
stantinople remain open to international 
trade, that the British sphere of in- 
teres* in Persia be extended and that 
a 1ew Mohammedan state be recognizcd 
in Arabia. Russia agreed to these de- 
mands with certain modifications of 
minor importance. According to the 


British Manchester Guardian Alexan- 
dretta, on the southern shore of Asia 
Minor, was to be made a free port; the 
“neutral zone” in Persia was to be di- 
vided betwcen England and Russia, the 
latter getting Ispahan and Yezd, but 
the region around the head of the Per- 
sian Gulf going to the British, and Pal- 
estine was to become an independent 
nation under the joint. protection of the 
Entente Powers. Only the details of this 
plan of division are new, as the Allies 
have never made any secret of their de- 
sire to put an end to Turkish rule over 
the non-Turkish nationalities of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

Other documents gave Russia a free 
hand in settling the Polish question and 
what is perhaps even more significant, 
the right to determine what the Polish 
boundaries should be. France and Eng- 
land similarly were to have a free hand 
in determining the western boundary 
of Germany. It is not clear whether 
this involved more than the cession of 
Alsace-Lorraine or not. One Russian 
telegram dealt with the importance of 
keeping for the Entente the friendship 
of Sweden and of Norway and discussed 
the question of excluding Germany from 
China after the war. No decision was 
made on this latter point. There was 
also a telegram from the Russian For- 
eign Minister acquainting the other 
Allies of a German attempt to make a 
separate peace with Russia and Japan. 
A few of the published documents were 
dated after the establishment of the re- 
public. One, from Foreign Minister 
Terestchenko to Secretary Lansing 
thanked the American Ambassador, Mr. 
Francis, for refraining from joining 
with the diplomats of the Entente Al- 
lies in urging reforms in the Russian 
army. Russia, said the letter, was al- 
ready doing the best she could to carry 
on the war actively. 

Only one of the documents whose con- 
tents are now known to us is distinctly 
discreditable to any of the Entente 
Governments, This is a document signcd 
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The drawing above, made from 


DISSECTED BY THE ALLIES 


this information, shows the structure of the framework—a main cable 


giving longitudinal strength, with radial 


bracing wires to the girders of the aluminum lattice work. It has four gondolas. The enormous size of the Zeppelin—€80x75 feet—is emphasized 


by General Polivanoff, former Russian 
War Minister, which proves that the 
old Russian Government deliberately be- 
trayed Rumania after inducing her to 
enter the war. General Polivanoff point- 
ed out that as Rumania had been prom- 
ised the Austro-Hungarian territory 
chiefly inhabited by Rumanians (Tran- 
sylvania, Bukowina and the Banat were 
specified) Rumania would end the war 
a nation of 13,000,000 and a dangerously 
powerful rival to Russia in the Balkans. 
“In view of this,” said the wily Gen- 
eral, “the collapse of Greater Rumania 
is an idea not against the interests of 
Russia.” 


Seren On November 29 

. Chancellor Georg 
Reichstag Meets von Hertling addresé 
the Reichstag on the problems of the 
hour. He welcomed, tho somewhat cau- 
tiously, the armistice proffer of the 
Petrograd Government, and declared 
that the German Government would 
enter into negotiations with any Rus- 
sian representatives who had full pow- 
ers to discuss the matter. Concerning 


by the aeroplane below it, drawn to scale 


the question of the status of Poland, 
Lithuania and Courland, an issue cer- 
tain to be brought up in any peace ne- 
gotiations between Germany and Rus- 
sia, Chancellor von Hertling contented 
himself with the vague statement that 
these peoples would “give themselves 
a constitutional form of government 
corresponding to their conditions.” He 
paid a fervent tribute to the valor and 
loyalty of Austria-Hungary, Turkey 
and Bulgaria, and urged that ques- 
tions of internal politics in Germany 
be forgotten in a common effort for 
the attainment of military victory. He 
declared that “All observations give 
us unmistakable proof that the subma- 
rine war against merchant ships will 
reach the aim intended for it.” He 
touched briefly on the political re- 
forms proposed by the Government, 
emphasizing the position that “of the 
fundamental principles of our imperial 
constitution nothing can or shall be 
changed.” He asked the Reichstag to 
vote a new credit of 15,000,000,000 
marks and stated that in seven suc- 
cessive votes of credit the German 


people have raised already the sum of 
73,000,000,000 marks for the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 


During the week the 
Italians have held the 
Italy Checked Piave line with a dis- 
ciplined firmness hardly to have been 
expected of the same army which was 
so quickly routed in the battle of the 
Julian Alps. The mountainous region 
between the upper Piave and the 
Brenta rivers was the scene of the 
most continuous fighting. Monte Tom- 
ba, Monte Pertica and other highland 
positions were taken and retaken re- 
peatedly at great cost to both sides. 
Thus far the Italians have more than 
held their own, but it cannot be said 
that the Piave will be the last line of 
Italian defense. The German official 
reports tell almost nothing of the 
campaign in Italy, and the Italian re- 
ports, while full and specific as to de- 
tails of the fighting, do not make it 
clear how much hammering the army 
in the upper Piave valley will be able 
to stand. 


Invasion of 
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It was from this Zeppelin that the Allies got the inform 





“L-49,”, BROUGHT DOWN IN FRANCE 


return from a raid upon London 


ation presented in the drawing at the top of these 


pages. ““L-49”"" was captured on its 
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At all events, the Italians have 
held the invaders back until reinforce- 
ments from England and France be- 
gan to arrive in sufficient numbers. 
General Sir Herbert Plumer, famous 
for his part in the victory at Messines 
Ridge in June which opened the way 
for the summer and autumn campaign 
east of Ypres, has been appointed 
commander-in-chief of the _ British 
forces in Italy. French and British in- 
fantry arrived at the front after eight 
days of forced marching, and the Ger- 
man opportunity to eliminate Italy 
altogether as an aggressive factor 
from the war seems to have passed 


what indecisive battle raged for sev- 
eral days around the most advanced 
positions occupied by the British, par- 
ticularly in Bourlon wood and at Fon- 
taine-Notre Dame. Tanks and even 
cavalry were employed in the later 
stages of the battle as they had been 
in the earlier, and the fighting was of 
a more open character than has been 
known at any time on the western 
front since the Germans first “dug in” 
after their retreat from the Marne. 
Near Verdun the French have made 
another of their effective minor at- 
tacks, reconquering ground from the 
Germans and taking more than 800 


irrevocably. prisoners. In Flanders there were only 
local actions. The Germans have been 
Since the first grand strengthening their line in France, 

The Battle of : A i - : 
Cambrai drive which smashed especial!y near Cambrai, by hurrying 


the Hindenburg line 
and brought the battlefront to the 
suburbs of Cambrai, the British have 
not succeeded in greatly extending 
their lines. A very bitter but some- 


up every man from the eastern front, 
the Italian front and the reserves that 
could well be spared. French authori- 
ties estimate that at the present time 
the Germans have 3,724,000 soldiers 
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in active service on the western front. 
Greater armies are opposed to them. 
The French army has _ probably 
reached its maximum number, the 
British army is approaching its maxi- 
mum, and the remnant of the little 
Belgian army has recently been reor- 
ganized and reéquipt. Even Portugal, 
the least important of the Allies which 
are represented by contingents on the 
western front, is said to have placed 
65,000 troops in the field, not count- 
ing those whose services have been re- 
quired in Africa. 

There is thought to be a possibility 
that the French and Belgian battle- 
grounds wll continue to be in the 
zone of active fighting this winter. 
During the last three winters there has 
been winter warfare on the western 
front, but the great offensives were 
always reserved for the warm weather 
and firm ground of spring. But the 
snows of winter could hardly outrival 
as a military obstacle the heavy rains 
of recent months which turned Flan- 
ders into an all but impassable bog. 
Many military men feel that the con- 
quest of Passchendaele Ridge under 
such weather difficulties is a happy 
omen for the success of a winter cam- 
paign. 


The German Govern- 
ment has announced a 
new extension of the 
sea area within which ships may be 
sunk at sight. The previous German 
barred zone included the waters around 
the British Islands and the French 
coast and also the Mediterranean ex- 
cept for a lane of safety to the Aegean. 
By the.present proclamation a barred 
zone is established around “the enemy 
base in the Azores.” The Azores are a 
group of islands belonging to Portugal 
which lie in the North Atlantic about 
one-third of the distance from western 
Europe to America and thus form a 
convenient base for the navies of the 
United States and of the European 
Allies, especially since Portugal is one 
of the Allics. The channel to Greece has 
also been closed by the Germans “as it 
has been utilized by the Venizelos Gov- 
ernment, not so much for the supply of 
the Greck population with foodstuffs as 
for the transport of arms and ammuni- 


Barred Zone 
Around Azores 


‘| tion.” Slight modifications have also 


been made in the boundary of the North 
Sea barred zone. The German official 
justification for extending the area of 
unrestricted submarine warfare is that 
the Entente powers “are endeavoring 
by the intensification of the hunger 
blockade against neutral countries to 
force out to sea neutral cargo space, 
which is keeping in port, and to press 
it into their scrvice.” 

The Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium has published a report showing 
in what manner Germany has exerted 
her naval power against the ships 
which by her own promise should have 
been safe from attack. Twelve vessels 





THE THIRD STEP TO VICTORY 
The area enclosed within the heavy dotted line shows the ground gained by the French and British 
in the campaign of the Somme; the shaded area west of the second heavy black line shows the 
ground gained by the Allies during the German retreat of this spring and in the Battle of Arras ; 
the area west of the light dotted line shows the extensive gains made at a sing'e stroke in the 
recent surprize attack in the direction of Cambrai. The arrow indicates the direction of the 
present main British offensive 


carrying supplies to the. Belgians were 
torpedoed betwren February 1, 1917, 
and April 9, 1917. So great was the 
danger of destruction, even in the lane 
of safety, that private shipowners re- 
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fused to take the risk of engaging in 
the traffic and within three months the 
Belgian people were deprived of more 
than 270,000 tons of foodstuffs which 
the commission had intended to send 
them. 

The German submarine continues to 
be a formidable weapon; tho no longer 
affording Germany a prospect of vic- 
tory by its means alone. During the 
week ending’ November 25, twenty-one 
British vessels were destroycd; four- 
teen of them being of more than 1600 
tons each. This week’s losses were al- 
most up to the average for the whole 
period of unrestricted submarine war- 
fare and in exccss of the loss for any 
week since that ending October 21. The 
total tonnage loss for the month of No- 
vember will, howcver, be almost cer- 
tainly less than for any previous month 
since the U-boat was given full free- 
dom, because the losses for the first 
half of the month were almost insig- 
nificant. Among recent victims of the 
submarine was the American. steamer 
“Actaeon,” sunk November 24 with the 
probable loss of thirty-seven of the 
crew. As some compensation for this 
submarine triumph comes the report 
that two American destroyers recently 
destroyed a German U-boat by the use 
of depth bombs. 


—_— The Railroad War Board 
- > has come to the conclu- 
One Railroad gion that transportation 
is a single problem and that transport 
competition in war time in intolerable. 
The first step suggested for unification 
involves the “pooling” of the railway 
lines of the eastern states; comprizing 
about a quarter of the nation’s mileage 
but doing more than half of the na- 
tion’s carrying business. This action 
will combine into a single system 65,000 
miles of railway with over a million 
ears and bring into one organization 
677,000 employees. It is also recom- 
mended that the Government consent 
to suspend or modify such sections of 
the Anti-Trust Law, the Interstate 
Commerce Act ard other legislation as 
would impede contracts or agreements 
for the pooling of freights. When sev- 
eral railroad lines connect two points. 
freight and passenger traffic will be 
distributed among them on an agreed 
basis. Shippers will no longer be able to 
dictate which particular line will carry 
their goods to the consumer, and pas- 
sengers may find train service on some 
lines greatly curtailed and the cost of 
passenger tickets much increased. 
The question of priority of shipments 
is a serious one. The railroad managers 
complain that so much freight is now 
marked with preference tags that not 
only is other freight indefinitely held 
up but it is difficult to determine prec- 
edence among the shipments tagged for 
immediate transportation. All the de- 
partments of the Government attempt 
to obtain priority for the goods which 
they need, whether coal, food, munitions 
of war, shipbuilding supplies or naval 
stores anc the result is general conges- 
tion. As a partial relief to the burden 
of necessiry war traffic it is proposed 
to curtai. the shipments of 525 com- 


























Press Illustrating 


TWO NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 
The Connecticut College for Women, in Hartford, has just chosen as president Dr. Benjamin 
Tinkham Marshall (at the left), recently professor of Biblical history and literature at Dartmouth 
College, Dr. Arthur Cushman McGiffert (at the right) is the new president of Union Theological 
Seminary in New York, where he has been a professor since 1893 


modities listed by the War Board as 
“non-essential” and even to reduce the 
amount of coal and coke which may be 
shipped to the manufacturers of these 
commoditics. Unnecessary passenger 
traffic will also be discouraged, because 
the demands of the war require the em- 
ployment of every available car and 
locomotive for freight traffic. 

In order to increase the amount of 
equipment on. the congested eastern 
roads it is proposed that railroads in 
other parts of the country con- 
sent to lend cars, locomotives and rc- 
pair supplies to the eastern companies. 
This will tend to make the projected 
merger of the eastern railroads the be- 
ginning of a nation-wide pooling of 
railroad resources. Whcther this degree 
of centralization will prove as beneficial 
in time of peace as it seems to be neces- 
sary in time of war is an open question, 
but it is difficult to sce how the rail- 
roads, once pooled, can again be “un- 
scrambled.” It is not a question merely 
of adjusting traffic or exchanging equip- 
ment; because this would tend to enrich 
some companies at the expense of oth- 
ers, and therefore railroad men take for 
granted that the operation of railroad 
companies as a single system must be 
followed by some plan of pooling and 
distributing profits. To expect one line 
to carry small-profit shipments from 
Chicago to Buffalo, for example, and let 
_its rival handle all the large-profit 
shipments that were transported be- 
tween those cities would be asking too 
much of patriotism, unless there were 
a financial merger as well as a traffic 
merger. 

Talk of Federal ownership of rail- 
roads is becoming increasingly frequent. 
The Government seems to have given 
no encouragement to this proposal, but 
it finds support from unexpected quar- 
ters; even railroad operators consider- 


ing it as a possibility. At the very least, 
there will probably be Federal incor- 
poration of carriers and the strict sub- 
ordination of the railroad commssions 
of the several states to Federal au- 
thority. Senator Rced of Missouri has 
made the interesting suggestion that 
Congress appropriate $100,000,000 for 
the purchase of freight cars to rclieve 
the existing shortare which private ef- 
fort has thus far been unable to make 
good. 


The administration of 
the war activities of 
the Government has 
been reorganized with the purpose of 
securing greater efficiency. The new or- 
ganization, a weekly advisory confer- 
ence of administrative chicfs, includes 
seven members of the cabinet; all, in 
fact, with the exccption of the Secre- 
tary of State, the Postmaster Gcneral 
and the Attorney General. It is thought 
that these three cabinet officcrs can do 
better work independently. With this 
cabinet of seven are associated Food 
Administrator Hoover, Fuel Adminis- 
trator Garfield, Chairman Hurley of 
the Shipping Board and Chairman Wil- 
lard of the War Industries Board. Al- 
tho these four men have neither the 
title, the rank nor the legal recognition 
of cabinet members, they are, in prac- 
tise, heads of very important adminis- 
trative departments which the war has 
brought into existence and the fact that 
they have hitherto been excluded from 
the deliberations of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense (consisting of six mem- 
bers of the cabinet) has resulted in 
much confusion and conflict of policy. 
When administrative affairs became 
tangled only the President could 
straighten them out, but now such mat- 
ters can be broucht before the weekly 
meetings of the War Council. The stu- 
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dent of administrative method will do 
well to compare the creation of the 
American War Council, an advisory 
conference of the chiefs of different de- 
partments meeting at regular intervals 
to adjust questions of military admin- 
istration, with the establishment of the 
War Council of the Allies, which is an 
advisory conference of national repre- 
sentatives, meeting at regular intervals 
to adjust questions of international 
military administration. 


The Embattled ©” the eve of Thanks- 
giving a preliminary 
estimate of the year’s 
crop production showed that the farms 
of the United States have produced 
values equal to the entire national ex- 
penditures for the first year of our 
participation in the Great War. There 
were record crops of corn, oats, rye, 
potatoes, tobacco and beans. Corn is by 
far the most important crop; its value 
is placed at about $4,659,000,000, or 
more than twice last year’s figure. Cot- 
ton is the second in importance. This 
year’s production is about 600,000 bush- 
els in excess of last year’s and com- 
mands a total price of $1,981,000,000, 
including $336,000,000 worth of cotton- 
seed. Hay and wheat come next in rank. 
The value of the 1917 wheat crop is 
placed at $1,320,000,000; whereas in 
1916 it barely passed the billion mark. 
Potatoes, oats, barley, rye, beans, on- 
ions, tobacco and many other products 
show a great advance in values over 
last year’s figures.. The principal farm 
crops in the aggregate reach more than 
$12,000,000,000 in value; minor crops 
$2,500,000,000; animals and animal 
products, including the poultry and 
dairy industries, about $6,500,000,000. 
These estimates are subject to revision 
when the Federal bureau of crop esti- 
mates makes its December report. 


Rear Admiral Fred- 
Our New Master erick R. Harris, chief 

Shipbuilder of the Navy’s Bureau 
of Yards and Docks, has become general 
manager of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. Rear Admiral W. L. Capps, 
who succeeded General Goethals in this 
arduous post, was compelled to resign 
on account of very serious illness. 
Chairman Hurley of the Shipping 
Board suggested to Secretary Daniels 
of the Navy that the successor to Ad- 
miral Capps “should be some one 
trained in the same service—a naval 
engineer or constructor.” It is evident 
that in the appointment of Admiral 
Harris this suggestion was borne in 
mind, for he has been an engineer since 
his graduation from the Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology in 1896 and an 
officer of the navy since 1903. 

The building program undertaken by 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation is 
rapidly proceeding. Already ships con- 
structed since the corporation began 
work are entering the water. On No- 
vember 24, an 8800-ton steel freighter 
was launched at “a Pacific port.” This, 
the first of our new merchant fleet, was 
launched just seventy-eight days from 
the time the keel was laid. Four steel 
and three wooden ships are expected to 
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be completed by the last day of Decem- 
ber; an aggregate of 45,700 tons. The 
corporation has already constructed 884 
vessels with a capacity of 4,724,300 
tons and has contracts pending for 
ninety-nine vessels, aggregating 610,000 
tons. Vessels requisitioned number 426 
and total more than three million tons. 
Our whole new merchant fleet when 
finished will contain 1409 vessels of an 
aggregate of 8,363,808 tons. Unless Ger- 
many is able very greatly to increase 
the destructiveness of her submarines, 
the American construction alone, dis- 
regarding the building programs of 
other nations, should mean a continual 
increase during the final stages of the 
war in the number of ships plying the 
Atlantic waterways. The building pro- 
gram of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion contains a nearly equal number of 
wooden and of steel vessels, tho of 
course the aggregate tonnage of the 
steel ships is greater. A proposition to 
build barges of concrete has been laid 
before the Shipping Board by a Nor- 
wegian concern cnd, if this proposition 
is accepted, a third type of material will 
be brought into comparison with the 
traditional ship-building materials of 
wood and steel 


The United States De- 
partment of Justice has 
reached an agreement 
with the news print manufacturers 
which ends a controversy over prices 
which for more than a year has men- 
aced with uncertainty the newspapers 
of the country. The agreement was 
reached as the result of Federal pros- 
ecutions for the violation of the Sher- 
man anti-trust law. The manufacturers 
refused to enter a defense and, while 
still contending that they were innocent 
of any attempt to force up prices by 
unlawful combination, paid the small 
fines imposed on them and agreed to 
dissolve the News Print Manufacturers’ 
Association, which had been accused of 
being in practise a “paper trust” con- 
trolling what was virtually a monopoly 
of the product. The total daily output 
of news print paper in the United 
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From the Sydney (Australia) Bulletin 
HIS CONSCIENCE CLEAR! 
Wilhe'm: “IT swear to Heaven that I never de- 
sired this war!” 
The Joke of the Family: “No, Pa; what you 
desired was a very different sort of war, wasn’t 
it?” 


States is about 6300 tons, with an ap- 
proximate value of $250,000; of this 
output about $225,000 worth a day was 
produced by the firms which were mem- 
bers of the association. 

By the new agreement news print pa- 
per bought in rolls in carload lots is 
priced at $3 a hundred pounds or less. 
This is half a cent a pound more than 
the price fixed by the Federal Trade 
Commission this spring, but the increase 
is considered justified by the rise in the 
cost of manufacture. The earlier agree- 
ment was for a six months’ period only; 
the present agreement will remain in 
force during the war and for three 
months thereafter, altho the Federal 
Trade Commission will have the power, 
subject to review by the judges of the 
United States Circuit Courts, of alter- 
ing prices after the first three months 
of 1918 have elapsed. Paper bought in 
sheets or in less than carload lots are 
priced for the present at from $3.25 to 
$3.75 a hundred pounds. 


; The authorities have 
Stamping Out caused the arrest of 

Sedition more than a hundred 
Italians in the state of Washington. 
The prisoners are alleged to be mem- 
bers of an anarchistic organization de- 
signed to overthrow the Italian and 
American Governments and to resist 
military service. It was thru similar 
propaganda that the Italian army in 
the Julian Alps was demoralized. The 
Italians who are found to have engaged 
in disloyal propaganda will probably be 
interned for the duration of the war 
even if they cannot be convicted on 
more serious charges of conspiracy to 
kill. 

Numerous arrests along the water- 
fronts of important ports have been 
made since enemy aliens were barred 
from their neighborhood ana the in- 
ternment camps are rapidly filling up. 
One of the reasons why Congress is 
urged to declare war on Germany’s 
allies is that when this is done the 
same measures of restriction may be 
taken in regard to Austrian, Bulgarian 
and Turkish subjects as are now ap- 
plied to Germans resident in this coun- 
try. 

The anti-American press is suffering 
increased restriction. Jeremiah O’Leary, 
the most prominent of the pro-German 
agitators of Irish descent, has been ar- 
rested for publishing a periodical “con- 
taining articles, poems, cartoons, and 
pictures calculated and intended to cre- 
ate and promote insubordination, dis- 
loyalty, mutiny, and refusal of duty 
among the persons belonging to military 
and naval forces of the United States.” 
There has also been an agitation for 
the expulsion from the high schools of 
New York City of all teachers who have 
encouraged or tolerated anti-patriotic 
sentiments among their pupils. The 
Board of Education is conducting an 
inquiry to determine the truth of the 
matter and promises drastic action. 
There are few large cities in the coun- 
try where similar controversies have 
not arisen in the schools within recent 
weeks. 

















THE SAND MAN 


HOW IRVING T. BUSH MAKES HIS DREAMS COME TRUE 


HIS is the simple, start- 
ling story of a man who 
long has been in love 


BY DONALD WILHELM 


packed full of uncomfortable in- 
dividuals. “Instead of planning 





with his job. 

While still in his teens—and 
he has loved his job so much he 
lingers still in his thirties, ap- 
parently—he arrived on the hor- 
izon of the business world, just 
as any number of young men do 
every day; distinctive only in 
being tall, soft-spoken, disposed 
to read verse and adventure and 
to carry a book in his coat pocket 
accordingly; disposed to look on 
the world with a shrewd yet 
kindly appraising eye, disposed 
also to wonder what in the 
world he would do with the 
two hundred sand lots left him 
by his father—sand lots situated 
as the real estate men said, on 
Brooklyn’s rocky, non-negotiable 
shore one long and non-negotia- 
ble mile from Manhattan’s Isle. 

The other day Irving T. Bush, 
tall, wearing light top-coat, 
keen, youngish and leisurely, yet 
gray about the temples, was 
called to Washington by Presi- 
dent Wilson and told that he had 








things differently we waited,” 
he concluded at last, “for con- 
gestion to squeeze buildings up 
and up and squeeze other things 
into the harbor or to clutter up 
the port’s facilities.” 

I suggested that it was plain 
the harbor’s clutter must be 
eliminated now, when a vast 
part of the thirty thousand tons 
of shipping essential every day 
to keep a million men supplied 
put out from New York. 

“If we have two millions of 
men,” he said simply, “the esti- 
mate you give will have to be 
doubled. We must have ships— 
that goes without saying. And 
they must clear! I assume we 
shall have the ships. And if they 
cannot clear, what greater dis- 
aster could befall America?” 

He went on: 

“It was never so plain, I 
think,” he considered, “that New 
York Harbor is national. The 
war demonstrates that. Of course 
it has been called national in the 
sense that it is big—like the 








been made chairman of the 
United States War Board for 
the Port of New York—which, by the 
way, to this interesting man upon whom 
Ernest Poole patterned the big-business 
dreamer in his novel, “The Harbor,” was 
the most gratifying thing in the world. 

For New York Harbor is Mr. Bush’s 
hobby—just as two hundred sand lots 
used to be. New York Harbor is, in 
fact, from his angle, his very own crea- 
tion, so intent he has been for years 
now upon its betterment. That is why 
the congressmen who constitute the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee, so- 
journing in New York one day, put two 
things together that they had never 
thought of together before when Mr. 
Bush told them: “It’s time we all looked 
on New York Harbor from the top of 
the Woolworth, and saw it whole.” 

This epigram, which is liable some- 
time to come to the minds of skippers 
entering a perfect port, meant not so 
much to me before I entered the tri- 
angular office of Mr. Bush and saw him 
stride thru the door, a tall, lithe figure 
with a hitch in his gait, as it meant 
afterward. 

“Why,” he said, smiling straight at 
me when I asked him the trouble with 
the world’s greatest port, “we’ve put a 
lot of things on Manhattan Isle that 
don’t belong there!” 

I reasoned that this must be the cause 
for the Woolworth climbing so ever- 
lastingly high—squeezed up Gothically, 
half a mile or so! And he settled easily 
into his little black swivel chair, the 
one he used when he had only a single 
cotton warehouse on his Brooklyn lots, 
and the one round which, as it were, his 
present office building was built. I 
asked him to tell me his problem as he, 


IRVING T. BUSH 


a transportation engineer, chairman of 
a board that includes the Secretaries of 
War and of Navy, of Labor, General 
Goethals, of the New York and New 
Jersey Port Commission, and others, 
saw it. 

“The problem simply is to decentral- 
ize trouble,” he said, “and to centralize 
efficiency.” 

“Simple, isn’t it?” I gasped. 

He ‘smiled. 

I insisted that I wanted to see the 
harbor as he saw it. 

“T see it, I guess,” he said, “as one 
sees it from the top of the Woolworth. 
I’ve always seen it that way, since I 
was left the deed to those two hundred 
sand lots!” 

“But the Woolworth wasn’t thought 
of, then,” I argued. 

“No,” he granted, “but Father Knick- 
erbocker was planning his city so care- 
lessly, any one who thought about it 
could see that things downtown would 
have to go up—up in the shape of sky- 
scrapers; that there would be street 
congestion—” 

He paused just a second. “There was 
no method; and expediency is the lord 
of misrule; the very city skyline indi- 
cates that.” And then his voice ran on. 
He pointed out eloquently how, in the 
great city prairie there came to be 
docks where there should have been 
dwellings; dwellings where there should 
have been offices; offices where there 
should have been. schools; schools 
where there should have been recrea- 
tional facilities; how teams and trucks, 
as result of all the clutter, clamber, as 
it were, on the shoulders of one an- 
other, like the denizens of tenements 


Rocky Mountains or the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. But it 
has not been considered really national; 
the proof is in the grumbling that has 
always come out of the South and the 
Northwest whenever money was appro- 
priated for its improvement. My argu- 
ment has always been that New York 
Harbor is national because the whole 
nation pays the cost of congestion here 
and reaps the benefit of efficiency here. 
That was made clear last year when tens 
of thousands of cars were tied up unable 
to get thru the port. A very few New 
Yorkers—men with storage facilities, 
warehouses, etc., reaped a little benefit, 
but the people of New York paid the 
cost. For prices went up. And the ship- 
pers paid the cost, in numerous ways, 
if you think about it. Directly and in- 
directly: both producers and consumers 
lost by this congestion—the nation lost, 
in a word, just as the nation will lose 
now,-in war time, if such congestion is 
permitted to occur again. Now, of all 
times, we must see the situation whole. 
We have in the past taken a whack at 
Brooklyn, a whack at Jamaica Bay and 
at the New Jersey shore, but the ap- 
pointment of the New York and New 
Jersey joint state harbor commission 
with General Goethals at its head was 
the first attempt to look at the situation 
whole, to look”—he smiled—“at the sit- 
uation from the top of the Woolworth.” 
Mr. Bush told me one day long before 
“The Harbor” was published and he 
—“Mr. Dillon”—was pictured as the 
dreamer of better things for his own 
port, that he liked to sit back and cre- 
ate mentally, then actually. “Creation 
itself,” he said another time, “is a 
worth-while job. Creation, in fact, is its 
own reward.” 
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He is addicted to industrial as well as 
to harbor betterments. There is ample 
proof of that in his Terminal, the first 
by all odds of its kind in the world. 

This Terminal is atop those two hun- 
dred sand lots, plus many more. Com- 
ing at it from the harbor one’s boat ap- 
proaches seven tremendous steel piers 
—seven of the largest piers in the 
world, at which ships dock from all 
the globe, where lighters bearing whole, 
loaded trains have their cargoes yanked 
off to a gigantic bulkhead where work- 
ers from all the world—Coolies, Mag- 
yars, Koreans, even, and seamen and 
stevedores—lend a hand to the electric 
engines that haul trainloads off to a 
long, tremendous row of great U-shaped 
buildings of concrete. In these build- 
ings, which constitute a whole com- 
munity of hundreds of firms, floor space 
and all kinds of terminal and manu- 
facturing service are obtainable on pre- 
cisely the same terms by Big Jones, 
say, who rents a hundred thousand feet, 
and by Little Jones, who rents only a 
hundredth as much; and both have the 
same elevator service, feed their fin- 
ished materials down the same eleva- 
tors to the same consolidated cars, to 
the same trains, the same ships, per- 
haps, and there are no transportation 
and truckage difficulties for either of 
them. It is all very simple, now that its 
difficulties have been solved. Nearly 
everything is; even the international 
situation sometime will be. 

But solution of the problem confront- 
ing New York City and its harbor pre- 
sented difficulties to the youthful Bush. 
Imaginatively the solution was simple; 
actually it was very hard. Imagina- 
tively Judge Gary or President Wilson 
could settle international difficulties by 
dint of an evening’s work; but actually 
there would be difficulties! 

First the Standard Oil Company 
sought to get possession of the Bush 
sand lots. But 


tably, said: “It’s a fine idea, but it’s not 
for us. If you’ve got sand—” 

Young Mr. Bush showed that he had 
“sand” by putting into his venture 
every dollar of his own. 

Old-guard business men looked rather 
dubiously on this young fellow with a 
book in his pocket. The banks, thus, 
refused to peddle his bonds. So he ped- 
dled them himself. 

And having got piers built from those 
two hundred sand lots and buildings up 
atop them, the thing next in order was 
to get business. 

Now trade is an eminently practical 
matter he considered, doubtless. 

At any rate he sent for a shrewd 
young man, put much cash in his hand 
and told him: “Go out to Michigan, 
where, by the way, I was born. Buy 
two hundred cars of bailed hay. Buy 
low, but buy. Then go to every railroad 
you can reach, and to every station, 
and offer shipments of ten, twenty, and 
twenty-five cars to the Bush Terminal.” 

In this eminently practical manner 
he introduced his Terminal to the rail- 
roads, many of which now terminate 
there. , 

But, tho he stored this hay and sold 
it profitably, meanwhile past the ter- 
minal, where the two great piers and 
the buildings back of them would have 
been a success if they had had any 
business to do, steamed boats of num- 
berless lines, poking their noses into 
ecngested East and North River piers. 
Mr. Bush watched them and wondered 
what the trouble was. One day a real 
steamer put in at the Bush piers, aus- 
piciously. Not long afterward another 
one did likewise. Of course imaginative 
Mr. Bush had, very quietly, chartered 
these boats and put them to plying to 
the West Indies, after they had started 
tongues wagging in and about the har- 
bor. And, incidentally, the cargoes they 
brought and took away reaped Bush, 


whom business men still called a dream- 
er, a goodly sum of money. 

Not long afterward this dreamer was 
discovered entertaining royally at din- 
ner about all the Greek and Italian 
lemon venders on all of Manhattan Isle. 
“What’s the matter?” one of his friends 
asked him. 

The “matter” was that the ferry line 
to Thirty-ninth Street, Brooklyn, was 
so slow and uncertain that lemon deal- 
ers couldn’t get their supplies from the 
Bush Terminal in time. So Mr. Bush 
gave them a dinner to thwart their 
complaining too quickly to the steam- 
ship lines that docked “over there.” 

Then he set out to get a ferry that, 
to use his words, “kept running even 
on rainy days.” 

He had, and he has, his views on the 
right and the duty of every municipal- 
ity to develop its port and railroad facil- 
ities as much as they can be developed. 
He insisted that New York should op- 
erate the Thirty-ninth Street ferry. But 
no one had ever heard of an American 
city going into the ferry business. So 
he went to the state, to Albany. Al- 
bany said that there was a greater need 
of a ferry to Staten Island. Mr. Bush 
rejoined so vigorously that he got a 
bill thru the Legislature providing for 
ferries to both Staten Island and 
Thirty-ninth Street. That is how New 
York City happened to enter the ferry 
business; that is why it now has the 
largest, fastest, finest ferry lines in the 
world—and they pay, not only in a 
broad sense but actually in nickels and 
dimes! 

He wanted a post office at his termi- 
nal. He couldn’t get it. So he hired 
clerks and soon was selling more stamps 
than half a dozen drug store stations. 
So the Post Office Department set up 
a branch. 

He wanted telegraph offices, but the 
companies wig-wagged his plan for 








them. So he 
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praising eye he 
counted on one 
hand the steps 
to the accom- 
plishment of 
what he want- 
ed to do, and 
on the other 
hand his ready 





Gold are her wintry daffodils; gold are her lakes the sun soaks thru; 
Gold are her roses; violets blue peek round her yellowing temple sills. 


Yet a sleepless songless ghost of hate broods on her Northern crests of snow, 
Or with frosty eyes glowers down below, for gold and sunshine desolate. 


Then from her Alpine passes stark the savage Tramontana whoops 
And drives the sneaking clouds in troops, like wolves, gray, galloping thru dark. 


put the inter- 
esting hitch in 
his gait. He has 
ridden many 
another hobby. 
but his special- 
ty is dreams 
and the realiz- 
ation of them. 


aes. i me sea beneath their onslaught groans; the olives grime; the high hills rot His hobby 
a nd grin down Italy’s length—a blot—a spine of megatherean bones. ion shi aia 
York’s biggest Today that Northern storm roars down, cold winds of wrath and greed and lust, sata pod 
bankers to get Long clouds of grim gray soldiers thrust thru gashes in her mountain crown. Europe. His 
capital. They Pale f “ : imagination is 
said, all of ale faces under hair like ash have wrought her doleful history, layin all 
them, virtually Blue brutal eyes her tragedy—God save her while these North winds crash! ae ” New 
What one, no- 














Yark Harbor. 

















WAR TIME IN THE 


E are peaceful people in this 

valley, but we can fight when 

we must fight. And we know 

something about it, because 
we are veterans of the soil and of the 
seasons. We have fought floods, endured 
drouths, accomplished poverty with 
courege and lived thru a century of 
winters without gloves or overcoats. We 
know how to “dig in,” and how to come 
out “over the top” when the “spring 
drive” begins for another crop. The 
rain-drenched, mud-soaked weary sol- 
diers in France have nothing on us ex- 
cept German bullets. 

We are so long accustomed to war- 
fare with just the elements that we did 
not wait for the Draft Bill to pass in 
Washington. We joined the Allies the 
next day after war was declared. And 
we have been in the first line in this 
country cver since with no drill ser- 
geant to urge us on, and no martial 
music to inspire us. 

We had broken the land for this 
year’s crop in March. But when war 
came in April we added as much more 
land to that. We tore up every foot of 
ground in the valley and planted it. 
Before the agriculturally ignorant and 
commercial press of this country began 
its presumptuous campaign to “arouse” 
the farmers about saving the country 
and “winning the war,” we had saved 
the country and won the war so 
far as food products count. Before a 
single sclectman had reported for duty 
at any military camp we had raised tens 
upon tens of thousands of green sol- 
diers in these fields. And now they 
stand in the November gales, veteran 
stalks of corn, rank upon rank as far 
as the eye can reach, every one bend- 
ing, khaki brown, beneath the heavy 
ears. And thcy seem to march in the 
wind each bearing enough to feed a 
man. 

This is the first 
country against 


army raised in this 


BY CORRA HARRIS 








—a 
The author of “A Circuit Rider’s 
Wife,” “A Circuit Rider’s Widow” and 
“In the Valley” presents here another 
of her messages of wholesome phtlos- 
ophy and good cheer—TuHE LbDITOR 

















have had our “casualties” as other fight- 
ing forces have. Some of our best men 
and best women have gone down in the 
struggle this yeer who might have lived 
longer but for the terrific and exhaust- 
ing labor they achieved. We laid them 
away with good cheerful funerals at 
“Olive Vine” and Mount Pleasant, and 
in the old churchyard at Pine Log. Then 
we went back to raising that great 
army of corn, feeling better and braver 
and stronger because such men and 
such women had lived among us and 
had given their lives for what was good 
in the earth and best in mankind. 


HERE has been a lot of fuss in the 

world bcyond these hills among peo- 
ple who never conceived of hardships 
and war economies. And we might have 
been sidetracked in the Home Guard or 
a Conservation League, but we are born 
in this valley with a “single eye” for 
three things, the weather, the harvest 
and Almighty God. We have had prac- 
tise in keeping our vision clear and our 
attention fixcd on the main job. We 
heard much, for example, about “wheat- 
less days” and “meatless days.” But for 
us, this has becn a “wheatless” year. 
The freeze in February destroyed all 
the grain in this section. We live on corn 
bread. It is the best, most nourishing 
bread in the world except for Yankees 
and foreigners who do not know how to 
prepare it. 

And even of corn we have had little 
enough. Last summer the floods de- 
stroyed two-thirds of the crop, so we 
could not fatten pigs during the win- 
ter. Therefore we have had mcatless 


VALLEY 


days a-plenty, and thought nothing 
tragic about that. For we have an 
abundance of butter, milk and eggs. We 
have not suffered and we have never 
had better health. Nearly every young 
single man of draft age in the valley 
has been called and accepted in the 
National Army. Not one has been re- 
turned to us as “physically unfit.” We 
are very proud of this record. 

When the first quota went from this 
county, a great crowd met them at the 
railway station. Somebody made a 
speech and presented each man with a 
wrist watch. But by the time our men 
from the valley were called there were 
no more wrist watches on hand, and no 
speakers to speak, so we just sent them 
down to Camp Gordon in their Sunday 
clothes, and told them to do the best 
they could; that probably they would 
not worry about watches and the time 
of day anyhow when they got in sight 
of the enemy’s trenches. 

We are strangely quiet about these 
young men. We have uttered not one 
word of complaint. We are just dumh, 
holding our breath for what may haj- 
pen. We are not coddling them, nor 
sending them, boxcs from home. They 
can live on war rations. They always 
have done it on less. And we reckon they 
will do their duty when the time comes, 
because they are accustomed to pcr- 
forming hard duties with sublimely un- 
conscious dignity. 

Thcre is not much beside the weather 
between our people in the valley and 
the Lord at anv time. And now, we 
are overlooking the weather and pray- 
ing more than usual. We pray for Bcl- 
gium and France and for the Italians 
who have suffered such terrible vicis- 
situdes, and a little awkwardly for the 
Russians, whom we do not under- 
stand, but whom we are willing to 
give the bencfit of our headshaking 
doubts. And we pray dutifully for 
the British, who 





the enemy, and I 
can tell you it was 
no easy labor. 
You may train re- 
cruits by drilling 
and marching 
them and teach- 
ing them tactics 
of war, but you 
cannot raise corn 
by shouting 
“Right about 
face!” to it. You 
must plow it and 
feed it and plow it 
again and again. 
You must pray for 
rain, and for the 
floods to cease. 
You cannot quit 
tho your heart 
and strength fail- 
eth. You have got 
to see it thru. 
Well, we have 








are so close kin to 
us that we feel a 
relative’s indigna- 
tion for their 
faults, which are 
chiefly the faults 
of bad family 
manners. But we 
do not know how 
just now to pray 
for the Germans. 
Maybe we ought 
to, but we do not. 
For the present 
the only honest 
thing to do is to 
leave them to the 
Kaiser’s God, with 
a sort of secret 
feeling that the 
good Lord him- 
self will know 
how to have 
mercy on them in 
spite of the Kai- 








done that. And we 





Mrs. Harris and her daughter, Faith,—and “Bosco” 


ser’s God. 
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FORTY THOUSAND MILLION A YEAR 


BY JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS 


HE wealth now produced each 

year in the United States by 

our 42,000,000 workers -: and 

wage-earners, aided by labor- 
saving machinery, which is ever in- 
creasing in efficiency and output, is 
colossal. For 1917 this wealth, it is be- 
lieved, will exceed $40,000,000,000, of 
which the Secretary of Agriculture has 
estimated that the products of the farm 
and kindred industries will contribute 
$17,000,000,000, a vast increase over 
any previous year. 

With the higher wages paid to work- 
men—in many industries the highest 
ever known—and with the larger re- 
turns to capital, the savings of the peo- 
ple, despite the high cost of living, have 
increased enormously. The growth of 
prohibition has also stimulated thrift 
and helped materially to swell savings 
deposits. Americans have not the in- 
herited wealth whica in European coun- 
tries has been handed down thru gen- 
erations, but we have already become 
both in the aggregate and in our per 
capita wealth the richest nation on the 
globe. 


HE per capita of money in circula- 
tion on November 1, 1917, was $47.03. 
The general stock of money in the 
United States on that date was $5,768,- 
711,565. The wealth of our country is 
now close to $250,000,000,000. The year- 
ly income of our people, representing 
, the product of both capital and labor, 
“is about $40,000,000,000, or sixteen per 
cent of the estimated value of all prop- 
erty. 

The latest reports tell us that 28,000 
national, state, savings banks, and trust 
companies of the country, have at this 
time approximately 46,000,000 deposit 
accounts. These deposit balances range 
from very small sums to more than 
twenty million dollars in a single ac- 
count in one bank. While many indi- 
viduals keep accounts in more than one 
bank, it is probably safe to assume that 
the accounts mentioned represent the 
deposits of more than 25,000,000 sepa- 
rate depositors. 

The resources of all the banks of this 
country today are over $37,000,000,000. 
This is an increase since July, 1913, of 
nearly twelve billion dollars ($12,000,- 
000,000). 

These are wonderful figures. The im- 
azination can hardly conceive them. Yet 
they are but the totals of our everyday 
life, our everyday business. Upon the 
strength and soundness of the banks of 
the country depend largely our ability 
to conduct successfully the vast opera- 
tions upon which trade and commerce 
and industry all depend. 

Our banks have assisted enormously 
ir. the successful negotiation of the 
First and Second Liberty Loans; and 
they have at the same time kept them- 
selves in strong and liquid condition 
while financing so largely these gigantic 
undertakings. The power and patriotism 
of our banks are, and rightly so, a 
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COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY 


source of deep gratification if not of 
pride. The people do well to have faith 
in them. 

Their resources now are approxi- 
mately twice as great as the combined 
resources of the great banks of issue 
of leading nations of the world, includ- 
ing the Bank of England, the Bank of 
France, the Bank of Russia, the Im- 
perial German Reichsbank, the Bank 
of Spain, and the Imperial Bank of 
Japan, according to their recent re- 
ports. 

The National Banks of the country 
are steadily growing stronger and safer, 
This is largely due to the improved sys- 
tem of National Bank examination and 
the greater thoroness of these examina- 
tions and to the policy of requiring that 
the banks shall observe the provisions 
of the law intended for their protection 
and for the protection of their deposi- 
tors and shareholders. The average 
losses to the depositors of National 
Banks for the twenty-year period up 
to June, 1917, were  nine-one-thou- 
sandths of one per cent of total de- 
posits. These losses have been so re- 
duced that for the fiscal year 1916-1917 
the total losses are only about one-third 
of the average for the past twenty 
years, or three-one-thousandths of one 
per cent of the deposits. For the past 
year they have amounted to only about 
one-seventh of what they were for 
either of the years ending June 30, 1908, 
1909 or 1910. 


UR banks have played an important 

and perhaps not fully understood 
part in our national life in these days 
of stress. The remarkably satisfactory 
condition of the money market is ex- 
ceedingly significant, but only one of 
the many indications pointing to the 
eminent success with which the banking 
and financial operations attendant upon 
the negotiation of huge issues of Gov- 
ernment bonds have been conducted. 

Very likely, many readers do not 
know of the many interesting phases 
and details involved in placing these 
great Liberty Bond issues thruout the 
country. An important feature of the 
loan campaign is seen in the policy 
early adopted by the Treasury of per- 
mitting the funds subscribed by cus- 
tomers of banks to continue on deposit 
in such banks—provided the latter 
qualify as government depositaries and 
furnish to the Government security for 
such deposits—until such time as these 
funds are required for disbursement to 
meet the demands of the war or for 
loans to our allies or for the general 
expenses of government. 

Thru the medium of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, the funds are then with- 
drawn and disbursed with the minimum 
shifting of reserves or disturbance in 
the money market. Assisted by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s rulings establish- 
ing special rates for loans secured by 
United States Government Bonds for 


the accommodation of both member and 
non-member banks, there has always 
been available an adequate supply of 
credit for the use of banks which might 
find themselves temporarily short of 
funds as the result of the shifting of 
the Government’s credits. These opera- 
tions are simply a transfer of bank 
credits on the books of the banks, first 
to the Government, and then to the 
credit of the corporations and individ- 
uals supplying the goods and services 
required in the conduct of war. These 
transactions, unprecedented in size and 
scope in the financial history of the 
United States, are a striking demon- 
stration of the usefulness and capacity 
of the Federal Reserve System. 


4 ye tremendous business expansion of 
the many months past, together with 
advancing prices for commodities and 
for labor, has called for the use of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of additional 
capital and accommodation from the 
banks. In past years, under inadequate 
and unscientific banking and currency 
methods and systems, a great increase 
in business activity almost invariably 
produced a money scarcity, ‘occasioned 
high interest rates, and sometimes pre- 
cipitated panics; but during the past 
two years we have had the lowest money 
rates the country has ever enjoyed. 
These deeply gratifying conditions 
are to be credited largely to the opera- 
tions of our Federal Reserve System, 
which was inaugurated just three years 
ago. In June last, amendments to the 
original Federal Reserve act went into 
effect improving the law along lines 
that experience had shown to be desira- 
ble after more than two years of op- 
eration. These amendments have added 
materially to the efficiency of the act as 
a working measure; and have, among 
other improvements, strengthened the 
Reserve System by providing for a 
larger control over the gold supply of 


_ the country. Our stock of gold, the basis 


of our credit structure, now more than 
$3,000,000,000, is the greatest of any 
nation on earth; and we have succeeded 
in mobilizing here an amount of gold 
which is now far more than this or any 
other nation ever held before. The gold 
at this time held by the Federal Reserve 
Banks alone approximate $1,500,000,000. 


ANK and business men, even in the 

midst of a world cataclysm, are con- 
ducting business, as far as money con- 
ditions are concerned, with a greater 
sense of security and of confidence than 
at any time in our history as a people. 
They no longer live in constant fear of 
the recurrence of the money flurries 
and panics which have in the past, at 
such frequent intervals, visited us with 
disastrous results. 

Business men, large and small, in the 
smaller cities and also in towns and 
rural districts, as well as in the cen- 
ters of wealth, have been enabled to ob- 
tain capital for[Continued on page 490 
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FROM GOVERNOR TO SOLDIER 
The Nebraska 7th, which is to be trans- 
ferred to the regular army, has the distine- 
tion of having enlisted the governor of the 
state as its colonel. In his short term 
Governor Keith Neville established an ez- 
cellent record of administrative efficiency 


















WARRIORS 
OF 
THE WEEK’ 


New leaders in one or another of the 
manifold phases of wartime activity 
who have come into especial promi- 
nence in the recent news of the war 



































International Film 
TO KEEP ITALY’S ARMY FIT 

George W. Braden, Y. M. C. A. director of 
athletics at Camp Meade, Maryland, has 
been selected as physical director-in-chief of 
the Italian army, with headquarters at Rome. 
He plans to use American games and drill to 
keep the soldiers off duty in fighting trim 
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GETTING ON TO BERLIN 
The commander who led the Allies’ advance 
thru the Hindenburg line, gaining and hold- 
ing over five miles on a thirty or forty mile 
front, Lieutenant-General Sir Julian Byng 


Press Illustrating 


THE BRITISH ARMY’S 
HIGHEST RANKING OFFICER 
As Chief Controller of the Women’s 
Augviliary Corps, Mrs. Chalmers 
Watson, M.D.,°is in command of 
over 14,000 women working at sup- 
plementary army duties behind the 
lines in France. Mrs. Watson was 
the first woman physician graduated 
by Edinburgh University. She is a 
sister of Sir Eric Geddes, first 
lord of the British Admiralty 











Paul Thompson 

THE EMERGENCY FLEET BUILDER 
Rear-Admiral Frederick Robert Harris, who 
succeeds Rear-Admiral Capps as general 
manager of the Shipping Board’s Emergency 
Fleet. is the youngest admiral in the navy 
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PICTORIAL Earpers Weekly 
THE DAY’S WORK 


At the training camps in America the men of the 
National Army are being taught to meet, so far as 
possible, conditions as they will find them at the front. 
They build their trenches and dugouts and they defend 
them with all the methods of the actual firing line 


UNDER COVER 
The three-inch gun above is 
heing pushed under a camou- 
Nage of straw and sage grass. 
hiding it completely from an 
enemy two hundred yards away. 
The Red Cross underground (at 
the right) gives first-aid to 
the wounded in the trenches 
A TRENCH PERISCOPE 
lt is simply a wooden boa 
about two feet long, with a mir- 
ror placed at an angle of forty- 
five deyrees at euch end—and 
it gives a clear view of the coun- 
try before him to an observer 
safely hidden below ground 


NOON MESS ON THE FIRING LINE AT CAMP 
The men occupy the trenches by battalions, relieved after twenty-four hours on duty. Meals are brought up thru the trenches 
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IN THE TRENCHES = 


Every one of the boys in camp will have had real trench | @ we" EP Fe —- 
experience before he goes to France. In the “ditch” | J : > 
below, for instance, one man is stationed as look-out, 

several more are standing ready, and a couple of soldiers 

are trying trench sleeping. with a dirt ledge for a bed 


GUNS SHOULD BE HEARD 
AND NOT SEEN 

A fire of nine shots a minute is 

pouring into the “Supposed 

Enemy” from the three-incher 

above, completely camouflaged 

by a rack of leaves and branches 


THE GAS MASK DRILL 


A gas mask is issued to each 
soldier training in the trenches; 
he is told how to use it and 
jyiven some practise. Then an 
unexpected signal goes down the 
line that a gus attack is coming 
and the men have just time—if 
they’re lucky—to get the masks 
on before the gas comes in 


Photographs by Earle Harrison 
DUG-OUTS IN THE MAKING 


The engineers act as instructors in digging “bomb-proofs.” The dirt is hauled out in buckets drawn up by a rope and windlass 
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CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 


A Popular Explanation of Recent Progress in Chemical Industries 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 
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CELLULOSE AND WHAT IS MADE OF IT 


RGANIC compounds, on 

which our life and living 

depend, consist chiefly of 

four elements; carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen. 
These compounds are sometimes 
hard to analyze, but when 
once the chemist has ascertained 
their constitution he can usually 
make them out of their ele- 
ments—-if he wants to. He will 
not want to do it as a business 
unless it pays and it will not 
pay unless the manufacturing 
process is cheaper than the nat- 
ural process. This depends pri- 
marily upon the cost of the 
crude materials. What, then, is 
the market price of these four 
elements? Oxygen and nitrogen 
are free as air, and as we have 
seen in the first article their di- 
rect combination by the electric 
spark is possible. Hydrogen is 
free in the form of water but 
expensive to extricate by means 
of the electric current. But we 
need more carbon than any- 
thing else and where shall we 
get that? Bits of crystallized 
carbon can be picked up in 
South Africa and elsewhere, 
but those who can afford to 
buy them prefer to wear them 
rather than use them in mak- 


ing synthetic food. Graphite is rare 
and hard to melt. We must then have 
recourse to the compounds of car- 
bon. The simplest of these, carbon di- 
oxide, exists in the air but only four 
parts in ten thousand by quantity. To 


extract the car- 

















Made of Cellulose. Sack and sausage casings, “silk” 
dresses and neckties, buskets and bags, mats, rugs and 
furniture may now be manufactured from wood pulp 


best get it by charring wood in a 
kiln or digging up that which has 
been charred in nature’s kiln during 
the Carboniferous Era. But there is no 
reason why he should want to go back 
to elemental carbon when he can have 


it already combined with “lydro- 
gen in the remains of modern 
or fossil vegetation. The syn- 
thetic products on which mod- 
ern chemistry prides itself, such 
as vanillin, camphor and rub- 
ber, are not built up out of 
their elements, C, H and O, al- 
tho they might be as a labora- 
tory stunt. Instead: of that the 
raw material of the organic 
chemist is chicfly cellulose, or 
the products of its recent or 
remote dcstructive distillation, 
tar and oil. 

It is unnecessary to tell the 
reader what cellulose is since he 
now holds a specimen of it in 
his hand, pretty pure cellulose 
except for the sizing and the 
specks of carbon that mar the 
whiteness of its surface. This 
utilization of cellulose is the 
chief cause of the difference be- 
tween the modern world and the 
ancient, for what is called the 
invention of printing is essen- 
tially the inventing of paper. 
The Romans made type to stamp 
their coins and lead pipes with 
and if they had had paper to 
print upon the world might have 
escaped the Dark Ages. But the 
clay tablets of the Babylonians 
‘were cumbersome; the wax tab- 


lets of the Greeks were perishable; the 
papyrus of the Egyptians was fragile; 
parchment was expensive and penning 
was slow, so it was not until literature 
was put on a paper basis that demo- 
cratic education became possible. 


At 
the present time 





bon and get it into 
combination with 
the other ele- 
ments would be a 
difficult and ex- 
pensive process. 
Here, then, we 
must call in cheap 
labor, the cheap- 
est of all labor- 
ers, the plants. 
Pine trees on the 
highlands and cot- 
ton plants on the 
lowlands keep 
their green traps 
set all the day 
long and with the 
captured carbon 
dioxide build up 
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sheepskin is only 
: used for diplomas 
and other anti- 
quated docu- 
ments. And even 
if your diploma is 
written in Latin 
it is likely to be 
made of sulfated 





cellulose. 
The textile in- 
dustry has fol- 


lowed the same 
law of develop- 
ment that I have 
indicated in the 
other industries. 
Here again we 
find the three 
stages of prog- 








cellulose. If, then, 
man wants free 
carbon he can 
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The Forest Products Laboratory which is maintained by the United States Govern- 
ment at Madison, Wisconsin, as an experimental plant to undertake the investigation 
of new processes which may further the more efficient utilization of our timber 


ress, (1) utiliza- 
tion of natural 
products, (2) cul- 
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The raw material. Logs delivered at the paper mill of the New York and Pennsylvania 


Company at Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. One 


tivation of natural products, (3) man- 
ufacture of artificial products. The 
ancients were dependent upon plants, 
animals and insects for their fibers. 
China used silk, Greece and Rome 
used wool, Egypt used flax and India 
used cotton. In the course of cultiva- 
tion for three thousand years the ani- 
mal and vegetable fibers were length- 
ened and strengthened and cheap- 
ened. But at last man has risen to the 
level of the worm and can spin threads 
to suit himself. He can now rival the 
wasp in the making of paper. He is no 
longer dependent upon the flax and the 
cotton plant, but grinds up trees to get 
his cellulose. A. New York newspaper 
uses up nearly 2000 acres of forest a 
year. The United States grinds up about 
five million cords of wood a year in the 
manufacture of pulp for paper and 
other purposes. 

In making “mechanical pulp” the 
blocks of wood, mostly spruce and hem- 
lock, are simply prest sidewise of the 
grain against wet grindstones. But in 
wood fiber the cellulose is in part com- 
bined with lignin, which is worse than 
useless. To break up the ligno-cellulose 
combine chemicals are used. The logs 
for this are not ground fine, but cut up 
by disk chippers. The chips are digest- 
ed for several hours under heat and 
pressure with acid or alkali. There are 
three processes in vogue. In the most 
common process the reagent is calcium 
sulfite, made by passing sulfur fumes 
(SO.) into lime water. In another pro- 
cess a solution of caustic soda is used 
to disintegrate the wood. The third, 
known as the “sulfate” process, shouid 
rather be called the sulfide process since 
the active agent is an alkaline solution 
of sodium sulfide made by roasting so- 
dium sulfate with the carbonaceous 
matter extracted from the wood. This 
sulfate process, tho the most recent of 
the three, is being increasingly em- 
ployed in this country, for by means of 
it the resinous pine wood of the South 
can be worked up and the final product, 
known as kraft paver because it is 
strong, is used for wranping. 


2 paper uses nearly 2000 acres of forest a year 


But whatever the process we get 
nearly pure cellulose which, as you can 
see by examining this page under a 
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A chair made from spun paper twine 


microscope, consists of a tangled web 
of thin white fibers, the remains of the 
original cell walls. Owing to the severe 


treatment it has undergone wood pulp 
paper does not last so long as the linen 
rag paper used by our ancestors. The 
pages of the newspapers, magazines 
and books printed nowadays are likely 
to become brown and brittle in a few 
years, no great loss for the most part 
since they have served their purpose, 
tho it is a pity that a few copies of the 
woz'st of them could not be printed on 
permanent paper for preservation in 
libraries so that future generations 
could congratulate themselves on their 
progress in civilization. 

But in our absorption in the printed 
page we must not forget the other uses 
of paper. The paper clothing, so often 
prophesied, has not yet arrived. Even 
paper collars have gone out of fashion 
—if they were ever in. But we hear 
that Russian soldiers are wearing paper 
shirts made in Japan and that in Ger- 
many paper is used for socks and shocs 
as well as handkerchiefs and napkins. 
Our sanitary engineers have set us to 
drinking out of sharp-edged paper cups 
and we blot our faces instead of wiping 
them. Twine is spun of paper and fur- 
niture made of the twine, a rival of 
rattan. Cloth and matting woven of pa- 
per yarn are being used for burlap and 
grass in the making of bags and suii- 
cases. 

Here, however, we are not so much 
interested in manufactures of cellulose 
itself, that is, wood, paper and cotton, 
as we are in its chemical derivatives. 
Cellulose, as we can see from the sym- 
bol, C.H,,0,, is composed of the three 
elements carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. 
These are prcsent in the same propor- 
tion as in starch (C,H,,0,), while glu- 
cose or grape sugar (C,H,.0,) has one 
molecule of water more. But glucose is 
soluble in cold watcr and starch is sol- 
uble in hot, while ccllulose is soluble in 
neither. Consequently cellulose cannot 
serve us for food, altho some of the 
vegetarian animals, notably the goat, 
have a digestive apparatus that can 
handle it. It is rumored from Germany 
among other strange stories of chem- 
ical achieve- [Continued on page 480 

















A paper mill when it is in action. This photograph was taken in_the barking room 
of the big pulp mill of the Great Northern Paper Company at Millinocket, Maine 
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MAKE A FRIEND OF RUSSIA 


REE Russia is not lost yet to 

the Allied cause. She can easily 

be converted yet into a power- 

ful striking force against Ger- 
many, if only an immediate effort is 
made by the Allies to understand the 
Russian state of mind and the real 
cause of the Russian crisis. 

At the basis of all of the new Rus- 
sia’s troubles lies the universal longing 
of the masses for peace, not a separate, 
but a general peace. The Russian revo- 
lution itself was the product of this 
longing. The great fact, hardly recog- 
nized yet outside of Russia, is that the 
revolution was an outbreak not only 
against Czarism, but also against the 
war, in so far as the Russian masses 
considered it Czar-made. 

It is therefore a great mistake to 
ascribe Russia’s chronic crisis during 
the last six months to internal causes, 
such as party differences, economic 
troubles, racial and nationalistic as- 
pirations. These would undoubtedly 
have manifested themselves in a first- 
degree crisis had Russia been at peace 
and in an internationally normal situa- 
tion. But what ails the new Russia now 
is a far deeper cause. It is the failure 
of the revolution up to the present to 
carry out its very fundamental purpose, 
its own mandate, the bringing about of 
peace. 

But how could peace be brought 
about, from the Russian viewpoint? It 
is here that one will find the abyss of 
misunderstanding lying betwecn Rus- 
sia and the Allies. There is the idea, 
maliciously fostered in Allied countries, 
that Russia is after a separate peace. 
Every Russian’s blood boils with in- 
dignation at this suggestion, and yet it 
has apparently found a firm position in 
Allied public opinion. The truth is, and 
one wishes it reverberated thruout the 
world incessantly, that there is not and 
never has been a party or faction in 
the new Russia favoring a separate 
peace with Germany. The Bolsheviki 
even never stood for it. If certain in- 
dividuals, in the pay of Germany, were 
active in Russia in the interests of a 
separate peace, it does not follow that 
the Russian people are for such a peace. 

Free Russia, of her own momentum, 
never will conclude a separate peace. 
But can one imagine her being driven 
toward it, not by Germany, but by the 
Allies. The latter have done their best 
in the last six months to alienate the 
sentiments of the Russian masses. By 
failing to recognize the cardinal fact 
that a new Russia has come into exist- 
ence last March, a Russia which could 
not possibly be bound by treaties con- 
cluded by the Czar, the Allies laid the 
foundations of all the Russian disasters. 

The new Russia, upon finding herself 
in the Allied camp, regarded the part- 
ners of the Czar with suspicion from 
the very beginning. To the Russian 
mind affiliation with Czarism was in 
itself a crime. The Russian revolution 
automatically severed the bonds tying 
Russia and the Allies. But the Allies 
would not face this fact. Nor would 
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they listen to those Russians who begged 
them to negotiate at a conference a 
new alliance with the free Russian 
masses. 

These masses, within a few weeks 
after the revolution, worked out their 
own philosophy on the war and the way 
to end it. Yearning for peace, the 
masses, thru the executive council of 
workmen and soldiers, issued a fiery 
appeal to the German masses to rise in 
revolt against the Hohenzollerns and 
make an end to the war. But the Ger- 
man masses failed to rise. Instead, their 
leaders informed the Russians that a 
German revolution could be made pos- 
sible only by undermining the popular 
German belief that the Teutons were 
fighting a defensive war against greedy 
enemics. 

The Russians acted upon this sugges- 
tion immediately. Early in May the 
world was told of the first Petrograd 
disturbances since March. What hap- 
pened? The proletariat marched in pro- 
test against the Foreign Minister of 
the first Provisional Government, Prof. 
Paul Miliukoff. The latter was in com- 
plete harmony with the Allied war aims. 
He favored very much Russia’s posses- 
sion of Constantinople and the Dar- 
danelles. The Russian masses had no 
desire for them. In fact, they saw in 
Miliukoff’s war aims an obstacle to 
peace, as they recognized these war 
aims as imperialistic and consequently 
only fortifying the belief of the masses 
of the Central Powers that they were 
waging a defensive war. 


HE Russian people became convinced 
that a repudiation by the Allies of all 
imperialistic designs would breed revo- 
lution in Germany. They procecded to 
repudiate Russia’s aims at annexation. 
They forced Miliukoff out. They forced 
the Provisional Government to repu- 
diate formally the Russian share of the 
Czar’s treaty with the Allies, by which 
the Dardanelles were to become Rus- 
sian. They evolved the famous “no an- 
nexations and no indemnities” formula 
and had the Government pledge it. 
Two weeks after Russia’s adoption of 
the new foreign policy Scheidemann, 
the leader of the Majority Socialists, 
made a momentous declaration in the 
Reichstag, which was never adequately 
reported in the United States. He said: 
“If Great Britain and France should 
follow the example of Russia and re- 
nounce all aims at conquest .. . there 
would be a revolution in this country,” 
meaning, of course, Germany. 
Scheidemann’s_ statement naturally 
made a profound impression on the 
Russian radicals, especially so, as they 
considered Scheidemann before a traitor 
to the cause of internationalism. The 
Russian masses, thru their councils, 
compelled the Provisional Government 
to issue a call to the Allies for a con- 
ference to discuss war aims. It was clear 


to every Russian mind that a new un- 
derstanding was necessary between 
Russia and the Allies if the former 
were to continue as a partner of the 
latter. The Allies unfortunately failed 
to grasp the full meaning of the Rus- 
sian demand for a conference. At first 
they promised Kerensky to hold such a 
meeting, then they delayed in living up 
to their promise and finally withdrew it, 
after the nerves of the Russian masses 
had been strained to the limit waiting 
for the conference. 


HAT did the Russian masses ex- 

pect of a meet*ng with the Allies? 
They expected to make Britain, France 
and Italy repudiate their shares of the 
treaties with the Czar and declare 
their aim in the war as the democrati- 
zation of Germany only. The Russians 
believed and still believe that such an 
act would cause a revolution in Ger- 
many. 

The Allied failure to understand 
the import of the Russian obsession 
with the idea of a German revolution 
as a short cut to peace cost them the 
confidence of the Russian people. As 
days and weeks passed by and the 
Russo-Allied war aims conference did 
not come into being, a deep wave of 
resentment against the Allies spread 
thruout Russia. Agitators and German 
agents thrived on it. 

All the time the Bolsheviki, repre- 
senting the radical wing of the Rus- 
sian Socialist party, gained strength. 
They adopted the viewpoint that the 
Allies will never change their war 
aims, as they are afraid of a German 
revolution. The Russian masses were 
told that it was not the Kaiser, but 
France and England, that were in the 
way to peace, as they blocked the 
realization of the German revolution. 

Kerensky fell because he failed to 
change the Allied war aims. The Bol- 
sheviki have won because they adopt- 
ed the original mandate of the revolu- 
tion as their chief program. The Bol- 
sheviki leaders now in control of Rus- 
sia will unquestionably soon be forced 
out of their position, but the new gov- 
ernment which will follow them, rep- 
resenting all the Russian Socialist 
parties, will be pledged to the very 
policy the Bo!sheviki are now pursu- 
ing in the domain of foreign politics. 
Russia is united in her yearning for 
peace and in her belief that no peace 
is possible with the Hohenzollerns. 

But Russia will not fight in the Al- 
lied camp so long as the Allies stick to 
aims which she considers imperialistic. 
If France and Britain should now re- 
pudiate all aims at conquest and de- 
fine their purpose in the war as the 
democratization of Germany only, 
there is no question in any forward- 
looking Russian’s mind that the Rus- 
sian crisis would quickly come to an 
end. Moreover, Russia’s striking power 
would be immediately resurrected in 
case a German revolution fails to ma- 
teralize. 

New York City. 
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t the Christmas spirit 


merge with the spirit of patriotism 


By choosing electrical gifts for your family 
and your friends, you simplify their house- 
keeping problems—you make it possible for 
them to give more time to the good work 
women everywhere are doing—you enable 
them to carry on easily the work of the 
domestic servants who are taking the places 
of men in industries vital to the war. 


Three disagreeable tasks that waste the 
housewife’s time and energy are the sweeping, 
the washing, and the ironing. Three Western 
Electric devices, the vacuum cleaner, washing 
machine and electric iron so simplify these tasks 


that they are no longer hard, monotonous work. 


The Western Electric Portable Sewing Ma- 
chine is another useful gift. This new kind of a 
sewing machine has made it possible for thou- 
sands of women to make their own and their 
children’s clothes—another war time economy. 
With it, much more can be accomplished— 
and it will make sewing a joy, not a task. 


Table and floor lamps, toasters, grills, 
warming pads and vibrators are others in the 
long list of appropriate electrical gifts. They 
can all be had, bearing the familiar quality- 
mark, Western Electric. 


Go to your light company, electrical dealer or department store if you would 
choose gifts this year that will make your Christmas both practical and patriotic. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
New York no Atlanta Chicago St. Louis Kansas City Denver San Francisco 
Boston Birmingham hmond Omaha Cincinnati lahoma Ci allas Los An: 
Buffalo New Orleans Savannah Salt Lake City Detroit Indianapolis louston Seattle 
Pittsburgh Cleveland Baltimore Oakland Milwaukee Minneapolis St. Paul Portland 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


Weslern Eseciri 


“Se Helpful Gifts «#« 
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Somewhere in America 


Laying submarine cable, hun- 


dreds of miles of it, to scores of 
isolated lighthouses is one of the 
telephone tasks made necessary by 
the war. The Bell System has also 


built lines connecting some two 


hundred coast guard stations. 


It has built complete telephone 
systems for fifteen National Guard 
cantonments and fifteen National 
Guard camps, each a city in size, 
and also at many naval, officer's 
reserve, mobilization and embarka- 
tion camps and at army and navy 
stations. 


It has provided an enormous in- 
crease in long distance facilities 
throughout the country, that satis- 
factory service may be maintained 
between cantonments, training 
camps, guard outposts, military sup- 
ply stations, war industries, the 
National Capital and other centers 
of Government activity. 





mI, 


One Policy 


One System 


The Government facilities at the 
National Capital have already been 
increased three-fold and there has 
been a tremendous increase in local 
and toll facilities. 


Fifteen thousand miles of tele- 
phone wire have been taken from 
other uses for the exclusive service 
of the Government and some 20,000 
miles of telegraph facilities also 
provided. 


Meanwhile the Bell System has 
given generously of its man power, 
until over seven thousand men are 
in service or recruited for military 
duty. 


Members of the Bell System 
whether they have already gone to 
France or whether they have stayed 
at their posts to help mobilize the 
country for victory, are equally in 
the service of the Nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 





Z,*) Indoor Close 


we SOLO—FIFTH YEAR 
More Comfortable, 


Pari Healthful, Convenient 


Eliminates the out - house, 
open. vault and _ cess-pool, 
which are breeding places 
for germs. fave & warm, 
sanitary, odorle agcotiet right 
in your house. oing out 
in cold we — Wy. boon to 
invalids. Endorsed by State 
Boards of Health. 


ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 


t It Anywhere In The House 
The ge came are killed by a chemical process in 
water in the container. Empty oncon month. 
No more trouble to empty than ashes. 
coiutety uaranteed. Guarantee on file in the 
ofthis pr ee on Ask for catalog and price 


Rowe § SANITA RY MFG, CO. 6412 As Sts — 
 Ko-San Was mic 


La 
me Water Without Pionbiog® 






Closet ab- 

















DARDS, wc. 


Established 1874 


Choice Fresh Flowers 


Hardy Plants for House Decoration 
Hotels Supplied on Contract 


Orders filled in any part of the United 
States and transferred by Cable Code 
through our own correspondents in 
Europe and the British Colonies. 


N. E. Corner 44th Street and Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


We should all strictly adhere to the request 
of the United States Food Administration. 














CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 


(Continued from page 477) 
ments that birch wood pulp and straw have 
been used not only as an ingredient of cat- 
tle food but also put into war bread. It is 
not likely, however, that the human stom- 
ach even under the pressure of famine 1s 
able to get much nutriment out of sawdust. 
But by digesting with dilute acid sawdust 
can be transformed into sugars and these 
by fermentation into alcohol, so it would 
be possible for a man after he has read his 
morning paper to get drunk on it. 

If the cellulose, instead of being digest- 
ed a long time in dilute acid, is dipt into a 
solution of sulfuric acid (50 to 80%) and 
then washed and dried it acquires a hard, 
tough and translucent coating that makes 
it water-proof and grease-proof. This is the 
“parchment paper” that has largely re- 
placed sheepskin. Strong alkali has a sim- 
ilar effect to strong acid. In 1844 John 
Mercer, a Lancashire calico printer, discov- 
ered that by passing cotton cloth or yarn 
thru a celd 30% solution of caustic soda 
the fiber is shortened and strengthened. For 
over forty years little attention was paid 
to this discovery, but when it was found 
that if the material was stretched so that 
it could not shrink on drying the twisted 
ribbons of the cotton fiber were changed 
into smooth-walled cylinders like silk, the 
process came into general use and nowa- 
days much that passes for silk is “mercer- 
ized” cotton. 

Another step was taken when Cross of 
London discovered that when the mercer- 
ized cotton was treated with carbon disul- 
fide it was dissolved to a yellow liquid. 
This liquid contains the cellulose in solu- 
tion as a cellulose xanthate and on acidi- 
fying or heating the cellulose is recovered 
in a hydrated form. If this yellow solution 
of celluiose is squirted out of tubes thru 
extremely minute holes into acidulated 
water, cach tiny stream becomes instantly 
solidified into a silky thread which may be 
spun and woven like that ejected from the 
spinneret of the silkworm. The origin of 
natural silk, if we think about it, rather 
detracts from the pleasure of wearing it. 
and if “he who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm” is to be avoided as a friend we 
must hope that the advance of the artificial 
silk industry will be rapid enough to re- 
lieve us of the necessity of boiling thou- 
sands of baby worms in their cradles when- 
ever we want silk stockings. But so far 
we have not reached a stage where we can 
altogether dispense with the services of the 
silkworm. The viscose threads made by the 
process look as well as silk, but they are 
not so strong, especially when wet. 

Besides the viscose method there are 
several other methods of getting cellulose 
into solution so that artificial fibers may 
be made from it. A strong solution of zine 
chloride will serve and this process used 
to be employed for making the threads to 
be charred into carbon filaments for incan- 
descent bulbs. Cellulose is also soluble in 
an ammoniacal solution of copper hydrox- 
ide. The liquid thus formed is squirted thru 
a fine nozzle into a precipitating solution 
of caustic soda and glucose, which brings 
back the cellulose to its original form. 

In my article on explosives I explained 
how cellulose treated with nitrie acid in 
the presence of sulfurie acid was nitrated. 
The cellulose molecule having three hy- 
droxyl (—OH) groups can take up one. 
two or three nitro groups (—ONO,). The 
higher nitrates are known as guncotton 
and form the basis of modern dynamite 
and smokeless powder. The lower nitrates. 
known as pyroxylin, are less explosive. 
altho still very inflammable. All these ni- 
trates are, like the original cellulose, in- 
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soluble in water, but unlike the original 
cellulose, soluble in a mixture of ether and 
alcohol. The solution is called collodion 
and is pow in common use to spread a new 
skin over a wound. This great war might 
be traced back to Nobel’s cut finger. Al- 
fred Nobel was a Swedish chemist—and a 
pacifist. One day while working in the 
laboratory he cut his finger, as chemists 
are apt to do and, again as chemists are 
apt to do, he dissolved some guncotton in 
ether-alcohol and swabbed it on the wound. 
At this point, however, his conduct diverges 
from the ordinary, for instead of standing 
idle, impatiently waving his hand in the 
air to dry the film as most people, includ- 
ing chemists, are apt to do, he put his mind 
on it and it occurred to him that this sticky 
stuff, slowly hardening to an elastic mass, 
might be just the thing he was hunting 
as an absorbent and solidifier of nitro- 
glycerin. So instead of throwing away the 
extra collodion that he had made he mixt 
it with nitroglycerin and found that it set 
to a jelly. The “blasting gelatin” thus dis- 
covered proved to be so insensitive to shock 
that it could be safely transported or fired 
from a cannon. This was the first of the 
high explosives that have been the chief 
factor in the Great War. 

But on the whole, collodion has healed 
more wounds than it has caused besides 
being of infinite service to mankind other- 
wise. It has made modern photography pos- 
sible, for the films we use in the camera 
and moving picture projector consists of 
a gelatin coating on a pyroxylin backing. 
If collodion is forced thru fine glass tubes 
instead of thru a slit; it comes out a thread 
instead of a film. If the collodion jet is 
run into a vat of cold water the ether and 
alcohol dissolve; if it is run into a cham- 
ber of warm air they evaporate. The thread 
of nitrated cellulose may be rendered less 
inflammable by taking out the nitrate 
groups by treatment with ammonium or 
calcium sulfide. This restores the original 
cellulose, but now it is an endless thread 
of any desired thickness, whereas the native 
fiber was in size and length adapted to 
the needs of the cottonseed instead of the 
needs of man. The old motto, “If you want 
a thing done the way you want it you must 
do it yourself,” explains why the chemist 
has been called in to supplement the work 
of nature in catering to the wants of man. 

Instead of nitric acid we may use strony 
acetic acid to dissolve the cotton. The re- 
sulting cellulose acetates are less inflam- 
mable than the nitrates, but they are more 
brittle and more expensive. Motion picture 
films made from them can be used in any 
hall without the necessity of imprisoning 
the operator in a fire-proof box where if 
anything happens he can burn up all by 
himself without disturbing the audience. 
The cellulose acetates are being used for 
auto goggles and gas masks as well as for 
windows in leather curtains and transpar- 
ent coverings for index cards. A new use 
that has lately become important is the 
varnishing of aeroplane wings, as it does 
not readily absorb water or catch fire and 
makes the cloth taut and air-tight. The 
Germans are said to make aeroplane wings 
that ara as transparent as those of a 
dragon-fly and not easy to see against the 
sky. 

The nitrates, sulfates and acetates are 
the salts or esters of the respective acids, 
but recently true ethers or oxides of cellu- 
lose have been prepared that may prove 
still better since they contain no acid radi- 
cle and are neutral and stable. 

These are in brief the chief processes for 
making what is commonly but quite im- 
properly called “artificial silk.” They are 
not the same substance as silk-worm silk 
and ought not to be—-tho they sometimes 
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A Royal Dish 


At % the Cost of Eggs 


Do you know that Quaker Oats, with all its delightful flavor, is 
about the cheapest food in the world? 


Measured by food value—by calories—eggs cost 8 times as much. 
Ham costs 4 times as much—steak 5 or 6 times as much. Potatoes 3 
times as much. Even bread and milk cost nearly 3 times as much. 


1000 calories—which is one-third a day’s food for a workingman— 
‘costs only five cents in Quaker Oats. 


Then think of the flavor, the aroma—such as no other grain food 
has. Think of its energizing value. All the needed elements are stored 
in oats, in just the right proportion. 


This is the supreme food—more nutritious than wheat. It is the 
prescribed food for the years of growth. To bread and muffins, cookies 
and pancakes, it adds a new delight. It makes wheatless days enjoy- 
able—which the government recommends, 


Quaker Oats 


The Extra-Flavory Flakes 


Quaker Oats is made from queen oats world. Everywhere, among oat lovers, 
only—just the big, rich, flavory grains. this is the favorite brand. Yet in Amer- 
We get but ten pounds from a bushel. ica it costs no extra price. If you 

By this selection we get in this brand ask your grocer for Quaker Oats, you'll 
an exquisite flavor, which has won the get it. 


12c and 30c per package in United States and Canada, except in far 
West and South where high freights may prohibit. 








Quaker Oats Bread Quaker Oats Muffins 
% cup uncooked Quaker Oats, 1% cups flour, 
2 cups Quaker Oats 5 cups flour 1 cup scalded milk, 1 egg, 4 level teaspoons 
2 cups boiling water baking powder, 2 tablespoons melted butter, ™% 
teaspoon salt, 3 tablespoons sugar. 

Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, let stand 
five minutes; add sugar, salt and melted butter; 
sift in flour and baking powder; mix thor 
oughly and add egg well beaten. Bake in but- 
tered gem pans. 


% cup molasses VY tablespoon salt 
1 tablespoon butter or other fat 


1 cake compressed yeast dissolved in 
Y% cup lukewarm water 





Quaker Oats Sweetbits 

I cup sugar, 2 eggs, 2 teaspoons baking pow- 
der, 1 tablespoon butter, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 
2% cups uncooked Quaker Oats. 

Cream butter and sugar. Add yolks of eggs. 
Add Quaker Oats, to which baking powder 
has been added, and add vanilla. 

Beat whites of eggs stiff and add last. Drop 
on buttered tins with a teaspoon, but very 
few on each tin, as they spread. Bake in slow 
This recipe makes two loaves. oven. Makes about 65 cookies, 


Add boiling water to oats and let 
stand one hour, add molasses, salt, 
butter or fat, dissolved yeast cake and 
flour. Let rise until double in bulk. Knead 
thoroughly and shape into loaves. Put 
into greased bread pans, let rise until 
double in bulk and bake 45 minutes. 
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TALKS ON HEALTH 


By R. L. ALSAKER, M.D., Author of “Maintaining Health” 


IS THERE ANY SAFE AND SURE 
WAY TO CURE CONSTIPATION? 


Constipation is a large subject, for it is perhaps the most widespread of all physical 


disorders. C 
either periodically or all the time. 


And it helps to build other diseases. 


The majority of the people have it, 


It is such a big subject that it justifies the six 


page letter received from Mr. J. B. A. The letter is too long to quote in full, so 


we shall give only a few lines: 


“For twenty years I took various laxatives and cathartics. They had their effect, 


but they did not cure me. 


cating oil. 


About three years ago I was advised to take a petroleum 
oil then often called Russian oil; also to use the internal bath. 


I did try the tubri- 


It is practically tasteless and pleasant enough to take. It acted as a gentle 


laxative, but when I stopped using it, the old trouble returned. Then I decided to 


give the internal bath a trial. 
it. No bath, no bowel movement. 


I got results with that too, but only as long as I used 


“If possible, I want to return to the condition where the bowels act normally 


without taking medicines and without a ‘wash out’ every day. 


It’s a nuisance. Is 


there any safe and sure way to cure chronic constipation? Why not publish an article 


on this universal ailment?” 


It is an axiom that in order to be able 
to cure, one must know the cause. If 
washing the bowels is Nature’s way of 
removing the waste, then lack of washing 
is the cause of constipation, but we can 
find no indication that Nature intended 
the bowels to be washed out with injec- 
tions of water. So that is not the cause 
of constipation, and hence the enema or 
internal bath is not a cure. Nor can we 
find any indication showing us that Na- 
ture intended the bowels to be greased 
with a mineral oil, so the lack of mineral 
oil is not the cause of constipation, and 
the use of this oil is not a cure. 

The enema and the use of the oil are 
forms of relief. They help the lower 
bowel to get rid of accumulated waste— 
waste that produces disease if allowed to 
remain. But relief and cure are as wide 
apart as the poles. Mr. J. B. A. is look- 
ing for a cure, and that is what you 
should look for if you want to live long 
and well; that is what everyone who has 
constipation should look for. 

Let us see what the cause of constipa- 
tion is: That it is principally wrong eat- 
ing would seem to be obvious enough even 
if not generally known. When a person 
eats too much of certain foods and fails 
to eat other foods that the system needs, 
the result is often constipation. Nearly 
all mistakes in eating have a tendency to 
produce constipation, and the eating is 
the most important cause, say, about nine- 
tenths of the cause. 

Abnormal living is the real cause of 
constipation, and the chief part of this 
abnormal living is wrong eating. It is 
the normal and natural thing to obey the 
calls of Nature promptly, but this many 
fail to do, and this also often helps to 
bring about constipation. 

Nearly every case of chronic constipa- 
tion is curable. Only a few cases are be- 
yond cure. If you are seeking relief only 
you can find numerous laxatives, cathar- 
tics and lubricants, or you can use various 
forms of injections. They all help to re- 
move waste from the bowels. 

But if you want a real cure, you will 
have to live so normally that the muscles 
in the bowels grow vigorous and active, 
and the glands in the bowels will secrete 
their own lubricants. Yes, the bowels 
produce a lubricant, and its name is 
mucus. It is the only kind of lubricating 
oil needed. Nature did not leave this 
important ingredient out of the body. 
When the muscles are working well and 
the glands are normal no internal bathing 
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will be needed, for the bowels will then 
perform their functions so well that the 
waste is properly discharged. 

Neither medicine nor mechanical ap- 
paratus will cure constipation. The cure 
for this trouble is a natural diet, pure 
food rightly prepared and properly eaten. 
Purgatives, laxatives, enemas and me- 
chanical manipulations may help to “clean 
house” but mechanical treatment does not 
remove the cause of constipation. 

Constipation is often obstinate, but 
persistence in natural living will produce 
a cure in nearly every case. To live 
naturally means to exercise, work, rest, 
sleep, recreate, drink and eat according 
to the needs of the body, and especially 
to eat properly. Get the body into good 
condition through proper living and the 
constipation will disappear. 

Realizing the almost universal preva- 
lence of this condition and knowing that 
serious sickness is often traceable to this 
source I have undertaken to treat the en- 
tire subject in an educational way in my 
book Curing Constipation and Appendi- 
citis recently off the press. Persons 
troubled with chronic constipation or 
threatened with appendicitis will find val- 
uable help and practical advice in this 
volume. 

The most any reputable physician can 
undertake is to give his best advice based 
on Experience and it remains with the 
patient to follow it out. I have rarely 
seen a case of constipation or appendici- 
tis so called which was not permanently 
cured by following the suggestions in this 
book without either medicinal or mechani- 
cal help. 


Publisher’s Notice 


Since its appearance in popular form 
the demand for Doctor Alsaker’s work 
Curing Constipation and Appendicitis has 
met with an extraordinary demand from 
physicians and the general public. There 
is no doubt that this wonderfully instruct- 
ive treatise contains the key to the perma- 
nent cure of these ills. The subjects are 
treated in a sane, simple and highly illu- 
minative way so as to appeal to the in- 
telligence and common sense of all. 

If you cannot procure Curing Constipation and 
Appendicitis in your locality, we will promptly for- 
ward a copy of this book on receipt of the regular 
price, One Dollar, with ten cents added to cover 
postage and packing. Address your request to 
Frank E. Morrison, Publisher, Dept. 105, 1133 
Broadway, New York. By Dr. Alsaker’s special 
request money will be refunded to purchasers who 
after 30 days fail to receive decided benefit from 
following the simple instructions suggested.—Adv. 





are—sold as such. They are none of them 
as strong as the silk fiber when wet, altho 
if I should venture to say which of the 
various makes weakens the most on wetting 
I should get myself into trouble. I will only 
say that if you have a grudge against some 
fisherman give him a fly line of artificial 
silk, most any kind. 

The nitrate process was discovered by 
Count Hilaire de Chardonnet while he was 
at the Polytechnic School of Paris, and le 
fevoted his life and his fortune trying to 
perfect it. Samples of the artificial sill 
were exhibited at the Paris Exposition in 
1889 and two years later he started a fac- 
tery at Basancon. In 1892, Cross and 
Bevan, English chemists, discovered the 
viscose or xanthate process, and later the 
acetate process. But altho all four of these 
processes were invented .in France and 
England, Germany reaped most benefit 
from the new industry, which was bring- 
ing into that country $6,000.000 a year 
before the war. The largest producer in the 
world was the Vereinigte Glanzstoff-Fabri- 
ken of E-!berfeld, which was paying annual 
dividends of 34 per cent in 1914. 

The raw materials, as may be seen, are 
cheap and abundant, merely cellulose, salt, 
sulfur, carbon, air and water. Any 
kind of cellulose can be used, cotton 
waste, rags, paper, or even wood pulp. 
The processes are various, the names of 
the products are numerous and the uses 
are innumerable. Even the most inattentive 
must have noticed the widespread employ- 
ment of these new forms of cellulose. We 
can buy from a street barrow for fifteen 
cents near-silk neckties that look as well 
as those sold for seventy-five. As for 
wear—well, they all of them wear till after 
we get tired of wearing them. Paper “vul- 
canized” by being run thru a 30 per cent 
solution of zine chloride and subjected to 
hydraulic pressure comes out hard and 
horny and may be used for trunks and 
suit cases. Viscose tubes for sausage con- 
tainers are more sanitary and appetizing 
than the customary casings. Viscose re- 
places ramie or cotton in the Welsbach 
gas mantles. Viscose film, transparent and 
a thousandth of an inch thick (cellophane), 
serves for candy wrappers. Cellulose ace- 
tate cylinders spun out of larger orifices 
than silk are trying—not very successfully 
as yet—to compete with hog’s bristles and 
horsehair. Stir powdered metals into the 
cellulose solution and you have the Bayko 
yarn. Bayko (from the manufacturers, 
Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer and 
Company) is one of those telescoped 
names like Socony, Nylic, Fominco, Alco, 
Ropeco, Ripans, Penn-Yan, Anzac, Dagor 
and Cadets, which will be the despair of 
future philologers. 

Collodion varnish we are all familiar 
with since we have used it on our cut fin- 
gers. Spread it on cloth instead of your 
skin and it makes a very good leather sub- 
stitute. As we all know to our cost the 
number of animals to be skinned has not 
increased so rapidly in recent years as the 
number of feet to be shod. After having 
gone barefoot for a million years or so the 
majority of mankind have decided to wear 
shoes and this change in fashion comes at 
a time, roughly speaking, when pasture 
land is getting scarce. Also there are books 
to be bound and other new things to be 
done for which leather is needed. The war 
has intensified the stringency, so has fem- 
inine fashion. The conventions require that 
the shoe-tops extend nearly to skirt-bottom 
and this means that an inch or so must be 
added to the shoe-top every year. Conse- 
quent to this rise in leather we have to pay 
as much for one shoe as we used to pay for 
a pair. 
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Here, then, is a chance for Necessity to 
exercize her maternal function. And she 
has responded nobly. A progeny of new 
substances have been brought forth and, 
what is most encouraging to see, they are 
no longer trying to worm their way into 
favor as surreptitious surrogates under the 
names of “leatheret,” “leatherine,” “leath- 
eroid” and “leather-this-or-that’” but come 
out boldly under names of their own coin- 
age and declare themselves not an imita- 
tion, not even a substitute, but “better than 
leather.” This policy has had the curious 
result of compelling the cowhide men to 
take full pages in the magazines to call at- 
tention to the forgotten virtues of good old- 
fashioned sole-leather! There are now upon 
the market synthetic shoes that a vege- 
tarian could wear with a clear conscience. 
The soles are made of some rubber com- 
position; the uppers of cellulose fabric 
(canvas) coated with a cellulose solu- 
tion such as I have described. Each firm 
keeps its own process a dead secret but 
without prying into these we can learn 
enough to satisfy our legitimate curiosity. 

The first of the artificial fabrics was the 
old-fashioned and still indispensible oil- 
cloth, that is canvas painted or printed 
with linseed oil carrying the desired pig- 
ments. Linseed oil belongs to the class of 
compounds that the chemist calls “unsat- 
urated” and the psychologist would call 
“unsatisfied.” They take up oxygen from 
the air and become solid hence are called 
the “drying oils,” altho this does not mean 
that tkey lose water for they have not 
any to lose. Later ground cork was mixt 
with the linseed oil and then it went by its 
Latin name, “linoleum.” 

The next step was to cut loose altogether 
from the natural oils and use for the var- 
nish a solution of some of the cellulose 
esters, usually the nitrate (pyroxylin or 
gun-cotton), more rarely the acetate. As a 
solvent the ether-alcohol mixture forming 
collodion was, as we have seen, the first 
to be employed, but now various other sol- 
vents are in use, among them castor oil, 
methyl alcohol, acetone, and the acetates 
of amyl or ethyl. Some of these will be 
recognized as belonging to fruit essences 
that we considered in the last article, and 
doubtless most of us have perceived an 
odor as of over-ripe pears, bananas or 
apples mysteriously emanating from a 
newly lacquered radiator. With powdered 
bronze, imitation gold, aluminum or some- 
thing of the kind a metallic finish can be 
put on any surface. 

Canvas coated or impregnated with such 
soluble cellulose gives us new flexible and 
durable fabrics that have other advantages 
over leather besides being cheaper and 
more abundant. Without such material for 
curtains and cushions the automobile busi- 
ness would have been sorely hampered. It 
promises to provide us with a book binding 
that will not crumble to powder in the 
course of twenty years. Linen collars may 
be water-proofed and possibly Dame Fash- 
ion—being a fickle lady—may some day 
relent and let us wear such sanitary and 
economical neckwear. For shoes, purses, 
belts and the like the cellulose varnish or 
veneer is usually colored and stamped to 
resemble the grain of any kind of leather 
desired, even snake or alligator. 

If instead of dissolving the cellulose ni- 
trate and spreading it on fabric we com 
bine it with camphor we get celluloid, a 
plastic solid capable of innumerable appli- 
cations. But that is another story and 
must be reserved for treatment with rub- 
ber and artificial resins a fortnight hence. 

But before leaving the subject of cellu- 
lose proper I must refer back again to its 
chief source, wood. We inherited from the 
Indians a well wooded continent. But the 
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Our Christmas t(® 
Handkerchiefs : 
Are Ready 


All our Christmas Handkerchiefsfrom foreign lands 
are here and already our thoughtful patrons are mak- = > 
ing their selections while the stocks are full and before : 
the final Christmas rush begins. 
It is much more satisfactory to 
shop for Christmas early in De- 
cember. 








Reg. Trade-Mark 





Once more we exhibit a variety = 
of styles that runs far into the 
thousands. The collection isjust  — 
as large as usual—plain ones, 
elaborate ones, hard-service 
kinds, and filmy Cobwebs; large 
square ones and dainty glove 
Handkerchiefs, for Men, Wom- 
en and Children; and _ every 
Handkerchief is pure Linen, as 
always at ““The Linen Store.”’ 
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The Jrish and Swiss have provided the 
moderate-priced Embroidery. 
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The Madeira workers have sent their 
peculiar Eyelet-Embroidery and Scalloped 
Edges on sheer Linen. 

















= We pack them in the dainty White boxes with the little Gold = 
= Spinning-wheel on the cover, which is to Linen what “sterling” = 
= is to silver. = 
= Special Note: Orders for c:.’ :oidery of monograms, signa- : 
= tures, crests, etc., should be placcd at once to insure delivery at : 
= Christmas. : 
= Orders by mail given special attention = 
= Send fcr latest catalogue 

_ James McCutcheon & Co. | 
— Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets New York _ 
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COLEMAN 
HOUSE 


ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY 


A magnificent Hotel with an 
unobstructed view of the 
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THIS CARD WILL ANNOUNCE 
YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Last Christmas thousands of readers of The Independent 
gave yearly subscriptions to their friends. You will find 
it difficult to buy for so sma" a sum a gift, which fifty- 
two times during next year ill bring so much of inter- 
est, information, vitality anc good cheer to the recipient. 


Your days for holiday shopping are numbered. Save 
time and trouble by just writing an order for a yearly 
subscription to The Independent to be sent to a few of 
your friends. Our especially attractive Christmas Num- 
ber and handsome Christmas Card will be mailed to 
reach your friends on Christmas Eve. 


The one-color reproduction above merely suggests the 
beauty of the original, which is printed in four colors. 
Mr. Edward Edwards, creator of this design, stands at 
the head of his profession in America, as far as this field 
of art is concerned. Mr. Edwards got his inspiration for 
this design from a remarkable Byzantine acrostic. The 
inscription on the cross consists of the two Greek words: 
Z2H and @ @ s—“life” and“ light”—and refers to St. 
John 1:4: “In him was life; and the life was the light of 
men.” 
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pioneer carried an ax on his shoulder and 
began using it immediately. For three hun- 
dred years the trees have been cut down 
faster than they could grow, first to clear 
the land, next for fuel, then for lumber 
and lastly for paper. Consequently we are 
within sight of a shortage of wood as we 
are of coal and oil. But the coal and oil 
are irrecoverable while the wood may be 
regrown, tho it would. require another 
three hundred years and more to grow some 
of the trees we have cut down. For fuel 
a pound of coal is about equal to two 
pounds of wood, and a pound of gasoline 
to three pounds of wood in heating value, 
so there would be a great loss in efficiency 
and economy if the world had to go back 
to a wood basis. But when that time shall 
come, as, of course, it must come some 
time, the wood will doubtless not be burned 
in its natural state but will be converted 
into hydrogen and carbon monoxide in a 
gas producer or will be distilled in closed 
ovens giving charcoal and gas and saving 
the by-products, the tar and acid liquors. 
As it is now the lumberman wastes two- 
thirds of every tree he cuts down. The rest 
is left in the forest as stump and tops or 


| thrown out at the mill as sawdust and 
| slabs. The slabs and other scraps may be 





used as fuel or worked up into small wood 
articles like lath and clothes-pins. The 
sawdust is burned or left to rot. But it is 
possible, altho it may not be profitable, to 
save ali this waste. 

In a former article I showed the advan- 
tages of the introduction of by-product 
coke-ovens. The same principle applies to 
wood as to coal. If a cord of wood (128 
cubic feet) is subjected to a process of de- 
structive distillation it yields about 50 
bushels of charcoal, 11,500 cubic feet of 
gas, 25 gallons of tar, 10 gallons of crude 
wood alcohol and 200 pounds of crude ace- 
tate of lime. Resinous woods such as pine 
and fir distilled with steam give turpen- 
tine and rosin. The acetate of lime gives 
acetic acid and acetone. The wood 
(methyl) alcohol is almost as useful as 
grain (ethyl) alcohol in arts and industry 
and has the advantage of killing off those 
who drink it promptly instead of slowly. 

The chemist is an economical soul. He 
is never content until he has converted 
every kind of waste product into some 
kind of profitable by-product. He now has 
his glittering eye fixed upon the mountains 
of sawdust that pile up about the lumber 
mills. He also has a notion that he can 
beat lumber for some purposes. 


QUESTIONS AND REFERENCES 


How many articles of your daily life are made 
from cellulose? How many of them would you 
have had if you had lived a hundred years ago? 
What further uses do you imagine may be made 
of cellulose in the next century? 

at measures can you suggest for the more 
economical utilization of timber? Would these 
measures pay at present? 

Light pieces of cloth known to be of cot- 
ton, silk and wool. Watch the way they burn 
and smell of the fumes. Try the same experi- 
ment with threads separated from unknown 
fabrics. Examine the fibers with a microscope. 
Test the known and unknown cloth by moisten- 
ing with dilute hydrochloric acid and drying. 
Boil the cloth in a solution of caustic soda; cool 
and wash. Which of the three materials are 
attacked by the acid and which by the alkali? 
Attach to several different threads of the same 
size as heavy weights as they will hold; then wet 
the threads. 

The bulletin on “Bv-Products of the Lumber 
Industry” by H. K. Benson (published by De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, 10 cents) 
contains a description of paper-making and 
wood distillation. There is a good article on 
cellulose products by H. S. Mork in Journal 
of the Franklin Institute, September, 1917, and 
in Paper, September 26, 1917. The Government 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison Wis- 
consin, publishes technical papers on distillation 
of wood, etc. The Forest Service of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture is the chief source 
of information on forestry. The standard au- 
thority is Cross and Revans’ “Cellulose.” For 
the acetates see the eighth volume of Worden’s 
“Technology of the Cellulose Esters.” 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA CIRCLE 


A MONTHLY DEPARTMENT DEVOTED TO HOME READING, 
SELF-CULTURE AND POPULAR EDUCATION, CONDUCTED 
IN ASSOCIATION WITH THE CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 
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EDUCATION ENDS ONLY WITH LIFE 


F a man or an institution could 

make everybody a swimmer imme- 

diately, old or young, by the simple 

method of letting him down gent!y 
into a clean pool, an advertisement of 
this fact, thru reputable channels, 
would fetch great returns. If the meth- 
od could be as simple as that, for the 
learner, and if improvement were 
brought about by each new dip in the 
magic pool, this fact would be proof 
enough as to the right depth and slant 
of the pool, the buoyancy of the brine 
or other solution, and the management 
and procedure of the pool-school. 

For over forty years Chautauqua has 
been offering access to a pool in which 
every bather, if he does not flounder 
out in panic or impatience at the first 
contact, will become a swimmer in the 
ocean of high thought and age-old ex- 
perience, the literature of the world. 
He will become a swimmer in the pur- 
pose and meaning of his own time. He 
will become one the movements of whose 
life have been schooled to uphold and 
carry him forward on the intellectual 
tide. He is henceforth an educated per- 
son, and will live his life on an intel- 
lectual plane, as a comrade of those 
men and women everywhere, contem- 
porary or ancient, who have lived the 
larger life. Immersion will do this not 
only for the poor publican in the world 
of knowledge, the comparatively unlet- 
tered, but also for that other unfortu- 
nate, the blasé, the intellectual snob, 
the half-unconscious Pharisee. Proof is 
in the records. 

The depth and quality of this pool in 
which so remarkable initiation or re- 
newal of function takes place are de- 
termined thru the right prescription of 
books to be read, which must be gen- 
uinely interpretative, popular and in- 
teresting, but of sound authority. A 
unity of fundamental idea for each 
year’s set of readings, tho with satisfy- 
ing variety of material and manner, 
are another part of the secret. A ju- 
dicious arrangement of the sequence, 
putting first things first, is also impor- 
tant. None of these things is more ob- 
trusive than the chemical content of 
our fancied pool of water. Their effi- 
cacy, however, has been tested on three- 
fourths of a million people, old and 
young, of both sexes, in widely varying 
pursuits. 

A mild compulsion lays hold of the 
individual. He has joined something. 
He has made a compact with himself, 

vhich in itself is helpful, but also 7 
has committed himself to a scheme an 
in institution not of his own making, 
which will force him at stated inter- 
vals to examine his own performance 


frankly with himself. The value of such 
compulsion can hardly be overstated. 
It has made men write books as well as 
read them. Gladstone declared that he 
never did anything till he had to. Very 
wisely, now and then, he put himself 
where things worthy of his doing had 
to be done. This compulsion, like the 
other influential elements of the system 
mentioned up to now, is applied from 
without—the subject has only to sub- 
mit. There are some, however, that he 
is bidden apply to himself, as a swim- 
mer might rub some powder or ointment 
upon his limbs. Obedience to the signals 
when given is perhaps among these, 
tho it is nearly automatic once he is in. 
A decent respect for his own mind is 
undoubtedly a thing which he himself 
must exercize. “Your thoughts,” de- 
clared Bishop Vincent, “may or may not 
be worth putting into a book for the 
public; but they are certainly worth 
putting into a note book for yourself.” 
Your real thoughts are your personal 
self. Fugitive they may be by habit, but 
if you allow them all to take flight as 
soon as they rise, you are making for 
yourself an evanescent personality. 
Record, discriminate, and ponder your 
own thoughts. Keep a little book with 
you every hour so that you may jot 
down the suggestions, the fancies, the 
judgments that take shape before you 
in your reading, your ordinary conver- 
sation, your daily walk in street or 
field. Mark the margins of your books 
and return to significant passages. 
Make note of interesting places and re- 
visit them to deepen the impression. 
Keep the names and addresses and some 
memoranda of the live, stimulating 
people that you meet, so that if pos- 
sible, you may cultivate further ac- 
quaintance and may in any case hold 
them more definitely in your remem- 
brance. 


HESE little records that you make, 

fragmentary as they may seem, will 
become the material of your conver- 
sation by and by, redeeming it from 
the commonplace to the intellectual. 
They will become the material of the 
informal speech or more studied dis- 
course that you may be called on to 
give at your social club or in your 
business organization—the really 
original, personal ingredient of your 
address, for they were set down in sin- 
cerity by you yourself, for yourself, 
and were put under a saner test than 
you can apply in an hour of fevered 
artificial preparation. They may be- 
come—who knows?—the makings of 
a book that could never have been 
written had you not by some such con- 





scious process developed your own 
personality. 

Expression is one of the “subjects” 
of the curticulum in our school-at- 
home. Talk about the things that you 
have seen, the books you have read, 
the person you have just encountered. 
Write about them, discriminatingly, 
sincerely, fairly, in your letters. You 
are not sure that any idea or piece of 
knowledge is really yours till you have 
tried tc impart it. 


RITICISM is a habitual, a perpetual 

exercize of the person who is wisely 
endeavoring to become or to remain 
educated. Pass judgment, optimistic- 
ally, but searchingly upon everything 
that you yourself say ‘or do which is 
in the nature of self-expression. Pass 
judgment, kindly but searchingly, too, 
on the utterances and the actions of 
others, as to whether they are effective 
or not, as to whether their behaviour 
is artistic or not, in the largest sense. 
Standards are thus established. 

Minor counsels there are, such as 
always keeping a dictionary, an atlas, 
and one or two books of historical ref- 
erence as near at hand as possible, and 
counting it a matter of principle, a 
point of intellectual integrity, to look 
up at the earliest opportunity what- 
ever has raised a query in your mind. 

Enlarge every wholesome interest 
that you find spontaneously arising in 
your mind. If you have read a book 
on English history and have become 
curious about the common law, give 
your next free hour to some book or 
essay on the subject rather than to 
some unrelated thing. A person’s mind 
should be like a continent, not like a 
scattering of detached little islands. 

These are only a few of the precepts 
of self-education which are embodied 
in the Chautauqua system. Part of 
them are as old as the history of edu- 
cation, some of them original coun- 
sels of the genius of the founder of 
the C. L. S. C. That Bishop Vincent 
was an actual discoverer of adult edu- 
cation and of capacities for growth in 
adult intellectual life, a diviner of facts 
later proved by laboratory tests and 
historical searchings, a practical dem- 
onstrator of philosophical theories, no 
student of education now denies. More 
valuable than any specific device is 
his assertion and experimental estab- 
lishment of the fact that the mind is 


. of much later maturity than the body, 


that it is no fatuity, but the finest 
sanity for a man or woman at any age 
to hold, “The best is yet to be,” and 
that in his own phrase, “Education 
ends only with life.” 
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Principle in 
World Affairs 


The Christian Science 
Monitor, is an international 
daily newspapcr published 
in Bosten every week-day 
afternocn. 


It is an crgan for the world- 
wide expressicn cf the high- 
est journalistic idcals. 

It has developed a_ unique 
news gathcring crganizaticn 
reaching to every corner cf 
the globe. 


Its editcrial expressions ca 
internaticnal and other qucs- 
tions are being widcly repub- 
lished both in the United 
States and abroad. 


Its publishcrs have amply 
proven that progressive men 
and women of everycrecd and 
political faith appreciate the 
efforts cf this newspaper to 
establish a higher sense cf 
Principle in world affairs. 

The Christian Science Monitor is 
on general sale throughoct the 
world at mews stands, hotels and 
Christian Science reading-rooms at 
3c acopy. A monthly trial subscrip- 
tion by mail anywhere in the world 
for 75c, a sample copy on request. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCICTY 
BOSTON U.S. A. 














Delicious Fresh Pecan N[J TS 


This season's crop, direct from trees to you, 

Louisiana pecans packed ti ht with toothsome meats. Rich and 
delicately flavored. Healthful and nutri:ious. Right size for eating. 
Send a soklier bov some of these sweet, fresh, enjovable nuts. 
3-lbs. $1; larger quantities 30c Ib. Deciiver.d anywhere in U. S. 


LA COUR PLANTATION COMPANY, LA COUR, LOUISIANA 





Por 36 yonse we have been paying our customers 
est returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and u 
which we can recommend after the most thorough | 
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Germany from the Inside 


O be the representative of the greatest 
neutral nation at the capital of the 
greatest military power during the 
greatest war of all history is a position 
envied of every one who likes to get at the 
heart of things. So naturally few books 
have excited such world-wide interest as 
My Four Years in Germany, by James W. 
Gerard, late Ambassador to the German 
Imperial Court. From a literary point of 
view the book is a queer mixture, much of 
it the sort of thing that ordinary tourists 
turn out by the volume, part of diplomatic 
secrets of the highest importance which 
nobody else could have known. Such frank 
discussion of prominent personalities and 
such naive self-revelation are rarely to be 
found outside of memoirs published fifty 
years after the event. The book is poorly 
composed and carelessly revised, but that 
does not detract from its importance as a 
historical document of the first order. As 
an example of interest we will quote in full 
the uncensored message which the Kaiser 
wrote out with his own hand for transmis- 
sion to the President at the outbreak of the 
war: 


For the President of the 
United States personally: 

1. H. R. H. Prince Henry was received by 
his Majesty King George V in London who 
empowered him to transmit to me verbally, that 
England would remain neutral if war broke 
out on the Continent involving Germany and 
France, Austria and Russia. This message was 
telegraphed to me by my brother from London 
after his conversation with H. M. the King, 
= repeated verbally on the twenty-ninth of 
uly. 

2. My Ambassador in London transmitted a 
message from Sir E. Grey to Berlin saying that 
only in case France was likely to be crushed 
England would interfere. 

3. On the thirtieth my Ambassador in London 
reported that Sir Edward Grey in course of a 
“private” conversation told him that if the 
conflict remained localized between Russia—not 
Serbia—and Austria, England would not move, 
but if we “mixed” in the fray she would take 
quick decisions and grave measures; i. e., if I 
left my ally Austria in the lurch to fight alone 
England would not touch me. 

4. This communigation being directly counter 
to the King’s message to me, I telegraphed to 
H. M. on the twenty-ninth or thirtieth, thank- 
ing him for kind messages through my brother 
and begging him to use all his power to keep 
France and Russia—his Allies—from making 
any war-like preparations ca!culated to disturb 
my work of mediation, stating that I was in 
constant communication with H. M. the Czar. 
In the evening the King kind’y answered that 
he had ordered his Government to use every 
possible influence with his Allies to refrain from 
taking any provocativg military measures. At 
the same time H. M. asked me if I would 


|transmit to Vienna the British proposal that 


Austria was to take Belgrade and a few other 
Serbian towns and a strip of country as a 
“main-mise” to make sure that the Serbian 
promises on paper should be fulfilled in reality. 


| This proposal was in the same moment tele- 


graphed to me from Vienna for London, quite 
in conjunction with the British proposal; be- 
sides, I had telegraphed to H. M. the Czar the 
same as an idea of mine, before I received the 
two communications from Vienna and London, 
as both were of the same opinion. 

5. I immediately transmitted the telegrams 
vice versa to Vienna and London. I fe't that 
I was able to tide the question over and was 
happy at the peaceful outlook. 

6. While I was preparing a note to H. M. the 
Czar the next morning, to inform him that 
Vienna, London and Berlin were agreed about 
the treatment of affairs, I received the tele- 
phones from H. E. the Chancel'or that in the 
night before the Czar had given the order to 
mobilize the whole of the Russian army, which 
was, of course, also meant against Germany; 
whereas up till then the southern armies had 
been mobilized against Austria. 

7. In a telegram from London my Ambassa- 
dor informed me he understood the British Gov- 
ernment would guarantee neutrality of France 


and wished to know whether. Germany would 
refrain from attack. I telegraphed to H. M. the 
King personally that mobilization being already 
carried out could not be stopped, but if H. M. 
could guarantee with his armed forces the neu- 
trality of France I would refrain from attack- 
ing her, leave her alone and employ my troops 
elsewhere. M. answered that he thought my 
offer was based on a misunderstanding; and. as 
far as I can make out, Sir E. Grey never took 
my offer into serious consideration. He never 
answered it. Instead, he dec!ared England had 
ta defend Belgian neutrality, which had to be 
violated by Germany on strategical grounds, news 
having been received that France was already 
preparing to enter Belgium, and the King of 
Belgians having refused my petition for a free 
Passage under guarantee of his country’s free- 
dom. I am most grateful for the President’s mes- 
sage. WILLIAM, H. R. 


Whether this statement of the Kaiser’s 
is true or false it is of equal importance as 
showing what he regarded as his justifica- 
tion of his part.in the war. It is curious to 
note that the Kaiser, tho considered a con- 
stitutional monarch, would give out on the 
spur of the moment, and without the ap- 
proval of his ministers, such a statement 
for immediate publication in the press, tho 
later at the request of a member of his en- 
tourage it was kept private. Not less curious 
it is to see that the Kaiser supposed that 
the King of England was equally regard- 
less of constitutional limitations and could 
give personal promises of what Great Bri- 
tain would do and could order his Govern- 
ment to carry out his wishes. 

Germany has several times in the course 
of the war announced to the world her 
willingness to enter into peace negotiations, 
but she has never officially made known 
her terms and intentions. Consequently the 
world has been obliged to guess at the 
Government’s aims from unofficial utter- 
ances such as the ambitious program of the 
Pan-Germans and the more moderate pro- 
posals of the Socialists. But from Mr. 
Gerard we get the opinions of Chancellor 
von Bethmann-Hollweg on this crucial 
point : 


From the time when the Chancellor first spoke 
of peace, I asked him and others what the peage 
terms of Germany were. I could never get any 
one to state any definite terms of peace and on 
several occasions when I asked the Chancellor 
whether Germany was willing to withdraw from 
Belgium, he always said, “Yes, but with guar- 
antees.”” Finally in January, 1917, when he was 
again talking of peace, I said, ‘“‘What are these 
peace terms to which you refer continually? 
Will you atlow me to ask a few questions as to 
the specific terms of peace? First are the Ger- 
mans willing to withdraw from Belgium?’ The 
Chancellor answered, “Yes, but with guaran- 
tees.” I said, ““‘What are these guarantees?’’ He 
said, “‘We must possibly have the forts of Liége 
and Namur; we must have other forts and gar- 
risons thruout Belgium. We must have pos- 
session of the railroad lines. We must have 
possession of the ports and other means of com- 
munication. The Belgians will not be allowed to 
maintain an army, but we must be allowed to 
retain a large army in Belgium. We must have 
the commercial control of Belgium.” I said, “I 
do not see that you have left much for the 
Belgians except that King Albert will have the 
right to reside in Brussels with an honor guard.” 
And the Chancellor said, “‘We cannot allow 
Belgium to be an outpost (Vorwerk) of Eng- 
land”; and I said, “I do not suppose the Eng- 
lish, on the other hand, wish it to become an 
outpost of Germany, especially as von Tirpitz 
has said that the coast of Flanders should be 
retained in order to make war on England and 
America.” I continued, “How about Northern 
France?” He said, “We are willing to leave 
Northern France, but there must be a rectifica- 
tion of the frontier.” I said, “How about the 
Eastern frontier?” He said, ““‘We must have a 
very substantial rectification of our frontier.” 
I said, “How about Roumania?” He said, ““We 
shall leave Bulgaria to deal with Roumania.” I 
said, “How about Serbia?" He said, “A very 
small Serbia may be al'owed to exist, but that 
is a question for Austria. Austria must be left 
to do what she wishes to Italy, and we must 
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have indemnities from all countries and all our 
ships and colonies back.” 

In view of the present “Peace-drive” on 
Italy it is interesting to note the Chan- 
cellor’s words that “Austria must be left to 
do what she wishes to Italy.” Apparently 
she is doing it. Bethmann-Hollweg, who 
kept his place thru such trying times by 
his ability to steer between extremes, has 
since been overthrown, but it is not yet 
certain which way the new administration 
will incline. 

My Four Years in Germany, by James W. 

Gerard. George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 


Economic Studies 


N authoritative work of reference has 
appeared dealing with the very rapid 
extension of governmental activity which 
marked the years immediately preceding the 
Great War and has gone on still more 
swiftly since it began. State Socialism Pro 
and Con, by William English Walling, 
Harry W. Laidler and Evans Clark, is a 
much more valuable study than its title 
would imply. It devotes very little space to 
argument about Socialism, but it collates 
definite facts and references from official 
sources all over the world, providing the 
data from which the reader is privileged 
to draw his own conclusions. Two studies 
of the great economic enigma, money, have 
recently been issued; The Meaning of 
Money, by Hartley Withers, which is a 
general view of the mechanism of banking 
and exchange, and The Value of Money, 
by Prof. B. M. Anderson, which is an im- 
portant and rather technical discussion for 
the student of economics. An interesting 
chapter in industrial history is that of 
Household Manufactures in the United 
States, 1640 to 1860, related by Prof. Rolla 
M. Tryon. A general survey of the living 
conditions of the people of one of our prin- 
cipal overseas possessions is given in Social 
Problems in Porto Rico, by Dean Fred K. 
Fleagle, of the University of Porto Rico. 
A special study in the field of civics, best 
adapted to the reader who knows a little 
law, is Constitutional Conventions, by 
Roger Sherman Hoar, former State Sena- 
tor and Assistant Attorney General of 
Massachusetts. 
Constitutional Conventions, by Roger Sherman 
Hoar. Little, Brown & Co. $2. State Socialism, 
ed. William English Walling and Harry W. 
Laidler. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2. 
The Value of Money, by B. M. Anderson, Jr. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.25. 
Household Manufacture in the United States, 
1640 to 1860, by Rolla M. Tryon. University of 
Chicago Press. $2. Social Problems in Porto 


Rico, by Fred K. Fleagle. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. 


Rural Sociology 


N his “Introduction to Rural Sociology,” 

Professor Vogt has attacked the prob- 
lem from an angle not as yet popular in 
the study of the American farm. He has 
presented it—and, indeed, it should be pre- 
sented so—as a series of relations and re- 
actions influencing our entire national ex- 
istence. When we realize that about fifty- 
three per cent of our population lives in 
the open country or in villages, and that 
farmers constitute the largest single indus- 
trial group in the nation, we understand 
that the country must exert widespreading 
influences and hold important keys to prac- 
tical questions of social theory. The points 
of contact between the active farmer and 
the cities and other communities which 
he serves are increasing rapidly, and must 
continue to do so. Beside the affiliations 
of the active farmer, we must remember, 
too, the retired farmer who has moved 
to town and the city-minded children of 
farmers who, tho they are seeking their 
careers upon the pavements, are yet fed 
and guided by the traditions of field and 

















Worthwhile Books for Discriminating Readers 


The Story of The Big Biography of the 


P rinceton Year Just Published 


By EDWIN M. NORRIS | THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


, 


in this “story of ee soe is 
well known to every rinceton Ed d E 
man as the editor of the Princeton war verett 
Alumni Weekly. Si«xteen illustra- H ] 
tions from drawings by — a. a e 

» 
Hornby. $2.00 net BY HIS SON 
EDWARD E. HALE, JR. 
Familiar Ways In these two volumes Edward 


Everett Hale, Jr., presents his distin- 
guished father much as he presented 


MARGARET: SHERWOOD himself to his friends. His many ac- 








tivities are carefully set forth, and 

Author of “The Worn Doorstep” there are liberal quotations from his 

A volume of engaging ome on more significant writings and speeches, 

subjects close to everyday life; de- With illustrations. 2 vols. In boz. 
lightfully individual in Miss Sher- $5.00 net. 


wood’s characteristic style. 
$1.25 net 


The Little Grandmother of the 


Russian Revolution 


Reminiscences and Letters of Catherine Breshkovsky 
EDITED BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Seldom has so dramatic a story been unfolded; this is one of those rare 
human documents that cannot fail to make a profound impression on every reader, 
With frontispiece. $2.00 net 


FICTION 
By the Author of” <= 7 By the author of “The Broad Highway” 


The Definite Object 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 


The New York Tribune says: “We do 
not hesitate to say that Mr. Farnol has here hy, 
produced not merely his own best work, but | e! "“Thottondeeneftanee 
also one of the best works of fiction that Ring indnesseiVirive 
‘ any one has put forward this season.” a 
THE DEFINITE $1.50 net 
OBJECT ° 


Jeffery Farnot 
\ 6y Jeffery Farno By the Author of “The Blindness of Virtue” 


Scandal 


By COSMO HAMILTON 
The author of “The Blindness of Virtue” writes a thoroughly en- \ 





























tertaining story of how Beatrix Vanderdyke, self-willed, ran her 
head into the noose of a most hazardous situation; and, in getting 
extricated, was taught a lesson. Illustrated. $1.50 net 














By the Authors of ‘“‘The Blind Man’s Eyes” 


The Indian Drum 


The remarkable mystery story of the Sooat Lakes by William MacHarg and Edwin 
almer. 
Of which Col. Roosevelt says: 


“The book has appealed to me particularly as one of those exceedingly strong bits 
of work peculiarly American in type, which we ought to greet as a lasting contribu- 











tion to the best American work.” Frontispiece. $1.40 net 
How Are You Feeling Now? Four Days 
By EDWIN L. SABIN The Story of a Soldier’s Marriage 

A little book in which you shall see the By HETTY HEMENWAY 
ay ye ed . yo hy re ye 4 This tale of how England’s manhood went 
having your appendix removed. to the ordeal contains in its half a hundred 
pages more soul-moving emotion than one 
Illustrated. 75 cents net often finds in a long novel. 50 cents net 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Publishers LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Boston 
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PINEHURST ei, 


The Recreation Center of the United States 


CAROLINA HOTEL NOW OPEN 
Gol Livery A large stable of 


selected saddle and 
driving horses. 





Three 18-hole Courses. 
of nine. 


One 





Tennis vera CLAY Chamoions  Trapshooting Piatt is « 
provided. 
* 
Horse Racing ewe, RifleRange's ote, ct 


mud. Weekly events. Best Stables in 


the South. 







Motoring Splendid roads 


from all points. 
Excellent boarding school for boys near Pinehurst 
Through Pullman Service via Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Send for illustrated literature on all sports. 
Pinebarst Office, Pineburst, N.C. Leonard Tafts, Boston, Mass. 














Xmas Tree Outfit—$ 3 


Complete Postpaid 
Play Safe—Light Your Tree Electrically 


Candles are dangerous. Don’t turn your Christ- 
mas tree into a tragedy. Xmas tree electric 
lights keep your tree lighted with perfect safety 
and less expense than candles. Send $3.00 and 
we will mail postpaid a complete Xmas tree out- 
fit consisting of 8 variously colored tungsten 
lamps with 16 ft. Silkoline wire cord wits attachment plug 
that will fit any socket in your home. 

If house is not wired, we can furnish a similar outfit to 
be used with batterics, same price. Battery box including 
3 long-lasting batteri>s and connectors $1.00 extra. 

Outfit will last a lifetime—approved by insurance com- 
panies, used by churches, schools and institutions. 

Order as many as youwant. Spe 
for use on eretri¢c untorde 
check, post office or express mony order, 
LUMINO ELECTRIC COMPANY 
239-G Oliver Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





ANDIRONS 


MARBLE, STONE and WOOD 
MANTELS 
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ere Send 


Wm. H. Jackson Company 
2 West 47th Street New York City 
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rm EMT w Nation’s Capital 


he little matter of AScin stamps or coin will bring et e Pathfinder 
is weeks ontrial. The Pathfinder is ani 
the Nation's center, for the Nation; a paper that petate 9 si ry news of the 
world and tellsthe truth and only the truth ; now in its 28th year, This pa- 
per fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. If you 
want to keep posted on whatis going oninthe world, at the leastexpense 
of time or money, this is your means. 
which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, g, wholesome, the Pathfinderis yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts sation 48 
clearly, fairly, briefly—here itis. Send 2S¢ to showthat you might like sucha paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on Ss 1 
Pracmanes The 15c does not repay us, but we are glad toiavestin new friends. The Pathfinder, Box39 ,Washington, D. 
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orchard. These influence city churches, city 
schools, and city commercialized amuse- 
ments. In short, it is important to the na- 
tion as well as to the farm that a high 
rural civilization be maintained, and that 
we understand the forces operative with- 
in it. 

Because Professor Vogt has set himself 
the task of meeting his subject in a pure- 
ly scientific spirit and avoiding the his- 
toric and descriptive methods, he has 
robbed his book somewhat unnecessarily 
of a certain glow and fervor, which would 
have carried’ his message, without weak- 
ening it, to the hearts of his readers. His 
appeal is almost defiantly to the brain 
alone. Even in his discussion of the rural 
church, written from an orthodox stand- 
point, he makes us see the social forces 
at work without making us feel the human 
problem. Professor Vogt is concerned with 
economic forces rather than with human 
elements, but this dominance of scientific 
method gives his book undoubted firmness 
and stability. 

The volume is enriched with illuminat- 
ing tables and charts. 

Introduction to Rural Socioloay, by Paul L. 

Vogt. D. Appleton & Co. $2.50. 


Icelandic Drama 


UR American stage, which has wel- 

comed Russian, Japanese and Irish 
plays, might well receive some of the work 
of Jéhann Sigurjénsson, the best known 
of the modern Icelandic dramatists. The 
American-Scandinavian Foundation pub- 
lishes in a small volume two of his plays. 
The theme of The Hraun Farm is the de- 
votion to the soil and the homestead bred 
by generations of ownership and _ labor. 
The plot is compounded of such simple ele- 
ments as love and filial duty, and motherly 
self-forgetfulness. Dignity and _ restraint 
mark the treatment. The characters, no 
more complex than the plot, are broadly 
but clearly indicated. 

The second play, Eyvind of the Hills, is 
Sigurjénsson’s masterpiece. Built around 
an old Icelandic legend, it is a tragedy as 
terribly beautiful as the wild mountains 
and fearfu! glaciers where its scene is laid; 
a tragedy of outlawed love, of agonized 
motherhood, of suffering and death. Halla, 
who follows her lover into disgrace and 
peril, is a nobly conceived and skilfully 
executed figure—a woman of brain and 
passion, loyal tenderness and iron pur- 
pose. The other characters are few in 
number, and their delineation is at once 
more subtle and more profound than that 
of The Hraun Farm. Written in prose, 
Evyvind of the Hills has that utter sim- 
plicity of vibrant strength that marks great 
poetry. To quote the French critic, Leon 
Pineau: “In this drama there is 
nothing but poetry; the sublimely pow erful 
poetry which creates beings of flesh and 
blood like ourselves—to whom Jéhann 
Sigurjénsson has given of his own soul.” 


Modern Icelandic Plaus, by Johann Sigur- 
jénsson. American-Scandinavian Foundation. 


Some Phases of British Art 


NDER the editorship of Charles 

Holme, two special numbers of The 
International Studio deal respectively with 
the Art of the British Empire Oversees 
end with The Graphic Arts of Great 
Britain. The first named contains articles 
by several writers on the work of the lead- 
ing landscape painters of Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and South Africa. In 
the other Malcolm C. Salaman discourses 
learnedly, but not without wit and charm, 
of drawing, line-engraving, etching, mez- 
zotint, lithography, color printing, as prac- 
tised in the British Isles. But the bulk of 
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each of these volumes is devoted to the 
illustrations, of which each contains more 
than one hundred. 


The Art of the British Empire Overseas and 
The Graphic Arts of Great Britain, ed. by 
Charles Holme. John Lane Company. $2.50 
each. 


Giants of the Railroads 


IHE biographers seem to be turning 
their attention more and more to the 
eaptains of transportation. Within a few 
days have appeared the authorized biog- 
raphy of James J. Hill and two special 
studies of the activities of E. H. Harri- 
man. The Life of James J. Hill, by Joseph 
Gilpin Pyle, is interesting as the life story 
of one of our greatest magnates but it is 
even more interesting as an account of the 
building up of the great Northwest from a 
desolate expanse of prairie to the granary 
of the continent. The biographer is uni- 
formly the eulogist of Mr. Hill and ap- 
parently finds nothing to criticize unfavor- 
ably in the course of his career. George 
Kennan’s two sketches of Mr. Harriman’s 
far-reaching schemes of economic develop- 
ment, The Salton Sea and EZ. H. Harri- 
man’s Far Eastern Plans, are similarly 
laudatory. The Salton Sea relates the rec- 
lamation of a desert region in southern 
California, now the prosperous Imperial 
Valley region, and its companion volume 
explains how and why American capital 
lost its chance to develop the railroads of 
Manchuria. 
The Life of James J. Hill, by Joseph Gilpin 
Pyle. 2 vo's. Doubleday, Page & Co. $5. The 
Salton Sea, by George Kennan. Macmillan. $1. 


E. H. Harriman’s Far Eastern Plans, by 
George Kennan. Private Publication. 


A Dramatized Allegory 


T is a hard enough task to write a good 

play with a real story about real people. 
To introduce an allegory into the play, and 
keep the plot and the symbolism separate 
and distinct, and yet welded into a united 
whole, makes the task even more difficult. 
In The Rib of the Man, Charles Rann 
Kennedy has not only failed to do this, but 
ke has been carried off his feet. by his con- 
victions about a vast variety of subjects, 
and has yielded to the temptation to pre- 
sent his ideas on pacifism, feminism, in- 
ternationalism, race suicide, the origin of 
religion and the abolition of sex. Plot, alle- 
gory and propaganda pursue each other 
thru five acts, becoming more and more 
inextricably entangled until at last the be- 
wildered reader is left vainly wondering 
what Diana Brand, The Flaming Sword 
and Basel Martin, A Fowl of the Air, are 
going to do with themselves and each other 
when the final curtain falls. There is no 
action in the play; only endless talk. Some 
of the speeches in themselves are vigorous 
and stirring. Part of the dialog is witty; 
onee or twice the plot of the play proper 
begins to sound very interesting. The 
characters of David Fleming, An Image 
of God, Rosie, his wife, and Archie 
Legge, a Gentleman, a Beast of the 
Earth, three types of unenlightened 
moderns—self-centered, overfed, parasitical 
~are drawn with brilliant but biting irony ; 
and their relations inter se form an excel- 
lent satire on the conventional social tri- 
angle, and a rich field of investigation for 
Prout the psychoanalyst. As for Diana, 
she is a very real and very wonderful 
worman, and deserves a better vehicle for 
her power, beauty and humor. There is 
good material in The Rib of the 
lan for more than one play. But there 
an be no art without unity; and in its 
present condition it is neither a good story, 
a good allegory or a good sermon. 


The Rib of the Mam, by Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy. Harper’s. $1.30. 











Did you ever wonder why wild 
animals are rarely, if ever, sick and 
why man has such a variety of ail- 
ments ? 

Did you ever wonder why man’s 


intestine is five feet long? Why it 
isn’t a straight canal instead of a se- 
ries of coils? 

Professor Elie Metchnikoff, in the 
great work in which he first pointed 
out the method and effects of auto- 
intoxication, has an_ interesting 
theory about the large intestine. Na- 
ture made it so long, he theorized, 
because originally man was an active 
wild animal. He was often in danger 
from other animals and would have 
to run long distances. For his safety 
it was necessary to have an organ in 
which waste matter could be stored. 
There was, however, little danger of 
clogging of the colon, because continual 


natural exercise kept it from being lazy. 
Its muscles functicned normally. 


Nature’s Big Mistake 


The large intestine, now frequently 
called “Nature’s big mistake,” was per- 
fectly adapted to wild animal life. Man 
is no longer a wild animal. He is easily 
the most inactive large animal on earth. 
He is a sitting animal. He almost never 
walks when he can ride. The first thing 
physicians tell him usually, when he is in 
a rundown condition, is to “get out in 
the air and exercise.” But many of us 
are too busy to exercise; and still more 
of us, when we exercise, exercise the 
wrong muscles. The most important, the 
most vital muscles to exercise are those 
of the large intestine, for the simple 
reason that those muscles cause more 
trouble by their laziness than all the 
other lazy muscles put together. 

The colon is, in a sense, a traitor to the 
rest of the body. By lying down on its 
work, it throws the whole splendid bal- 
ance of the body “out of gear.” It causes 
many of us to become seriously diseased 
and the rest of us it is constantly injur- 
ing by generating poisons that are 
absorbed into the blood.. How often do 
we really feel up to par—really ourselves; 
with brains keen and quick, and bodies 


tingling with vitality? So seldom that 
most of us talk about it, in surprise, 
when we feel “fit.” Thanks to the lazy, 
large intestine it is the unusual condition 
for us to be fully awake and alive. 

Wild animals, who still range the 
forests and plains, do not suffer from 
lazy intestinal muscles and in consequence 
do not suffer the ills that come from 
intestinal poisoning. 


An Important Invention 

Scientists agree that poisons emanating 
from the large intestine are responsible, 
directly or indirectly, for many of the 
diseases to which mankind is heir and 
that cathartics are dangerous and habit- 
forming. An important invention now 
steps into the breach left by Nature and 
repairs some of the ills caused by the 
length of the large intestine. This in- 
vention, based upon the old, old principle 
of massage, is being used in many 
hospitals and sanitoriums and by phys- 
icians in private practice. It forever 
eliminates the necessity of using enemas, 
cathartics, lubricants, salts or any artifi- 
cial aid of this kind. 


Interesting Book Free 


A full description of this remarkable 
invention, together with a free copy of 
a very interesting book, “Colon Cleanli- 
ness” may be obtained by any reader of 
this magazine. The shortcomings of the 
large intestine, the diseases that are 
caused by it, the manner in which these 
diseases arise, and other fascinating 
aspects of the problem—are covered fully 
and clearly in this book, written by an 
authority, though in popular style. 

To secure a copy of “Colon Cleanli- 
ness” use the attached coupon or send a 
postal or Ietter today. Do not delay, as 
the supply for the books is now limited— 
only about two hundred copies remaining. 
You want to secure one of these inter- 
esting volumes before the edition is 
exhausted. Write for it NOW, before 
you turn the page. 


 elteetietiontieniteDentie tien teteton 


MARTIN’S METHOD, Ine. 


| Dept.512 105 East 30th St., New York City 

| Please send me free a copy of your booklet, 
“Colon Cleanliness,” and full information re- 

y garding the Kolon Motor. 

| Name COCHSKOC OCC CEOS SECC ocooLCCR®S eseeeesce 
ME Sannercastnrdcamnicamecsed eccccccce 
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YAMANAKA & CO. 
254 Fifth Ave., New York 





Special discount sale on art 
objects takes place at our 
old shop (5th Avenue and 
28th Street) for one month, 
beginning December Ist. 


Careful attention will be given to 
Christmas gifts. 




















Romeike’s Press Clippings 


are used nowadays by every modern 
up-to-date business man; they bring 
you in constant touch with all public 
and private wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of busi- 
ness. We read for our subscribers all 
the important papers published in the 
United States and abroad. If you have 
never used press clippings, drop us a 
postal and we will show how they can 
be of advantage to you. Write for 
booklet and terms. 


ROMEIKE, INC, 
106-110 Seventh Ave., New York City 

















SAVE COAL 


Maintain an 
even temperature | 
in your home 


THERMOMETERS 


Iaylor /nstriu 








FORTY THOUSAND 
MILLION A YEAR 


(Continued from page 472) 

the requirements of business on terms more 
favorable than ever before experienced and 
more liberal than many thought to be pos: 
sible. Banking capital is today more widely 
and more equitably distributed over the 
country than at any time in the past. Its 
concentration and congestion in a few 
great cities, which in past years frequent- 
ly disturbed the business world—sometimes 
as a logical result of unnatural conditions 
and sometimes thru artificial means, but 
always interfering with the healthy growth 
of business and checking legitimate enter- 
prize—has been relieved. 

At one time, and not very long ago 
either, the one hundred largest national 
banks in the United States were concen- 
trated in a comparatively few financial cen- 
ters. A recent compilation shows that to- 
day the one hundred largest national banks 
are distributed thru twenty-two states em- 
bracing every section of the country. 

The number of national bank failures, 
and the losses resulting therefrom, are 
showing a marked diminution. Banks near- 
ly always are broken, not by the failure 
of customers to whom they have lent 
money, not by bank robbers who have come 
from the outside, but by the tying up or 
dissipation of the bank’s funds thru loans 
to their own officers and directors, or else 
by direct defalcations and embezzlements 
by trusted men. It is believed that, with a 
proper administration of the laws govern- 
ing the operations of national banks, and 
the enactment of much needed amendments 
which have been urged upon Congress by 
the Comptroller of the Currency, it will be 
practically impossible for any national 
bank, operating in accordance with the 
provisions of the law and managed with 
ordinary honesty, efficiency and intelligence, 
to fail. 

Our own financial situation is sound and 
strong. Our banks now are not only meet- 
ing the legitimate requirements of our own 
people, but we have become in fact the 
bankers of the world. Since the beginning 
of the European war, our country has 
passed swiftly and definitely from the ranks 
of the debtor countries and has become the 
most potentially powerful of the creditor 
nations. Practically the whole world is in 
debt to us and steadily increasing its obli- 
gations. We are now financing not only 
our own enterprizes and making ourselves 
a formidable and therefore a_ respected 
power, but we are handling the commerce 
which is unfolding for us on this hemi- 
sphere and at the same time getting ready 
to meet the endless complications and de- 
mands of readjustments and _ reéstablish- 
ment that will follow the close of the war. 

Our wealth, as I have briefly shown, is 
piling up with wonderful rapidity, but to 
do our full work in the world, to protect 
ourselves and perform the great duties that 
lie ahead of us, we may before long need 
every dollar of our resources, gigantic and 
inexhaustible as they now seem to be. 

The overshadowing business of this na- 
tion today is war. Every enterprize and 
every activity in every section should be 
shaped and geared for the great purpose of 
contributing its maximum to the victory 
which we must win if our indebtedness and 
our sovereignty are to be maintained and 
our nation preserved. 

It is the duty of every man, of every 
bank, and of every other corporation or 
association of men or women, in this su- 
preme hour to stand solidly by our Govern- 
ment and to be prepared to make every 
personal sacrifice that may be needed. 

Washington, D. C. 










DIARIES have been the 
same for centuries, you 
say, but this one’s different. 
Twelve, neatlv-bound, vest 
pocket monthly diaries, each 
4% x 2% inches, 32 pages. 


A page for each day— 
a book for each month 


The current month’s happen- 
ings right in your pocket. 
Don’t carry a bulky year 
diary. Here’s the handiest, 
most convenient, pocket Diary 
and DAILY REMINDER 
ever devised—the 12 books 
in a neat desk holding-box 
will be sent, P. P. prepaid on 
receipt of 60 cents. Order 
right now. 


The J. C. Hall Company 
Providence, R. I. 


FOR XMAS-A TYPEWRITER! 
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Show the Xmas Spirit ina big way for 
little money. Our Factory Rebuilt 
Typewriters are Ideal Xmas Gifts 
for children, students, business people. 
They save you $25 to $75 on your 

purchase. Standard Makes, th ghly rebuilt, 
trade-marked and guaranteed the same as new. 
Branch stores in leading cities give prompt service, 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 


HIGH CLASS ASSIST. AN club-women, debaters. 


Outlines, briefs, research. Reasonable rates. BUREAU 
OF RESEARCH, 318 East Sth Street, New Albany, Ind. 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Thirty-Year Five Per Cent Collateral 
Trust Gold Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on December 1, 1917, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in New York at the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF 
THE NIAGARA FALLS POWER CO. 
15 Broad St., New York, Nov. 27, 1917. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this 
Company, held on the 27th day of November, 1917, 
a dividend of $2.00 per share on the capital stock 
of this company was declared from and out of its 
surplus income for the ten months ended October 
31, 1917, payable on the 15th day of January, 1918, 
to stockhaqlders of record on the 31st day of De- 
cember, 1917. F. L. LOVELACE, Secretary. 


FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING CO. 
November 27, 1917. 
A quarterly dividend of One and Three-quarters 
Per Cent. (1%%) on the Common Stock of this 
Company was declared this date, payable De- 
cember 15th to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 5, 1917. 


PIERRE J. SMITH, Treasurer. 


UNITED STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
November 27, 1917. 

A regular dividend of one percent and an 
extra dividend of one-half of one percent has 
been declared on the capital stock of this Com- 
pany, payable January 2, 1918, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on December 
17, 1917. N. H. CAMPBELL, Treasurer. 





Send for catalogue 


339 Broadway, N. Y. 





for writers, speakers, 





























Efficient Living 
By Edward Earle Purinton 


is more than an extraordinary book— 
it is a course in Personal Efficiency. 
Every red-blooded man, from sixteen to 
sixty, needs this book as it will make 
im of more value to himself, his firm, 
his family and his community. Price 
$1.35, postpaid. 
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Remarkable Remarks 


HeEeNkyY Forp—I despise the profiteer, 

CARDINAL Grssons—Be slow to criti- 
cize. 

Kine Nicnotas—Poets, like women, 
are coy. 

FrANcisco VitLA—I have no personal 
ambition, 

Ep Howr—There is no love that passeth 
understanding. 

Victor EMANUEL—Every act of coward- 
ice is treacherous. 

Preston M. Notan—Work is anything 
one dislikes to do. 

LovisE G. CANN—Stag-eyed lover, we 
met in the choral dawn. 

Emperor WILLiAM—The enemies’ col- 
lapse was the judgment of God. 

FraNK A. VANDERLIP—I fear Govern- 
ment ownership of the railroads. 

SecRETARY DANIELS—If a man must 
shoot straight, he must live straight. 

Harvey M. Witey, M.D.—I do not think 
children should eat any kind of ices. 

Mrs. Sueeny SKEFFINGTON—The gov- 
ernment of Ireland needs to be Hooverized. 

GENERAL VON DisFuRTH—I hope that 
in this war we have merited the title of 
“Hun.” 

Orro H. Kann—I have made up my 
mind to keep no income for myself during 
the war. 

QUEEN MARIE oF RuMANIA—The moth- 
ers, children and soldiers of Rumania bless 
America’s great name. 

Lina CAVALIERI—Try turning the eyes 
in the socket with a circular motion a 
few moments every day. 

Lapy Durr-Gorpon—The opera-wrap 
should be so lovely that it is a mere prep- 
aration for the splendor beneath. 

“Ma” SunpAYy—A man can always buy 
a good meal at a restaurant, but a good 
wife can't be ordered from a menu card. 

Count CzERNIN—Every state will have 
to give up something of its independence 
for the purpose of insuring world peace. 

Pror. BurcHarDT pu Bors—Belgium 
has suffered almost as much from the Ger- 
mans as the Congo suffered from the Bel- 
gians. 

W. H. Tart—In making pajamas for 
the Red Cross, it isn’t a matter of what 
your husband wears or his preferences as 
to colors. 

ADMIRAL VON TiRPITZ—We need tangi- 
ble indemnities that will enable us this 
coming decade to recover what we have 
lost in the war. 

SECRETARY BAKER—I regard the work 
of the Commission on Training Camp Ac- 
tivities as the most significant factor in 
winning the war. 

Dr. DeRNBURG—Our lies are coarse and 
improbable, our ambiguity is pitiful sim- 
plicity, and our intrigues are without salt 
and without grace. 

Der. S. ADoLtpHUS KNnopr—Tuberculosis 
is the most prevalent of all diseases and 
is ¢hronic, communicable, infectious, pre- 
ventable and curable. 

Bishop CuArtes D. Wir~t1amMs—There 
are some saints who are as hard and un- 
comfortable to live with as it would be to 
wear a starched undershirt. 


CARDINAL GripBpons—I thank God that 
we live in a country where liberty is 
granted without license and authority is 
exercized without despotism. 


Exrnv Root-—tThere is a radical incom- 
patibility between popular self-government 
and continuous military discipline for mili- 
tary control is in itself despotic. 


Witt1am T. Hornapay—The American 
people as a mass do not know more than 
one one-hundredth part of the crimes of 
Germany during the past three years. 

FRANKLIN D. RoosEvVELT—My optimism 
comes from my heart and not from my 
head. It is rooted in the belief that you 
can’t down the American people. 
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The CURE at | 
VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 


2500 Ft. Elevation Open All the Y 


The celebrated baths—water naturally heated at 106° —offer to 
sufferers from rheumatism, gout and nervous diseases all the benefits 
of such European resorts as Carlsbad, Vichy, Aix-leBain, Harro- 


gate and others, now inaccessible on account of the war. 


The famous spout bath 
ay hydro-therapeutic apparatus 
Swedish gymnastics and massage 


The Hot Air Treatment 


are all at the service of visitors in a modern Bath House directly 
connected with 


The New Homestead Hotel 








No pains are spared in making THE HOMESTEAD an ideal 
winter resort. The same standard of excellence in the table and ser- 
vice is maintained throughout the year. A variety of outdoor sports, 


the location of the hotel and the climatic conditions make it a unique 
spot for the Cure, Rest and Recreation. 
Write for The Homestead Book with complete description. 
Christian S. Andersen, Resident Manager Booking Offices: Ritz-Carlton Hotels 
Hot Springs, Va. —< New York, Philadelphia 
= 




















NELSON'S 
History OF THE AR. 


A Continuous Narrative of the Great Struggle Now Raging in Europe 


By JOHN BUCHAN, B.A., of the British Publicity Bureau 


An eye-witness of many of the events which he narrates 


_ The author has been at the front and knows the actual condi- 
tions of the fighting in this great world war, and can therefore 
give an authoritative record of the events as they take place. It 
is written in the Author’s most graphic and compelling manner. 
Recently purchased by the War Department for the American 
Expeditionary Force 

Issued in monthly volumes. The latest volumes cover The 
Battle of the Somme, The Roumanian Campaign, and the Ameri- 
can Declaration of War. Each volume has a most comprehensive 
set of maps and plans showing the battle fronts covered by the 
narrative. 
Bound inRed Cloth, with gold title, 12mo. Price 60 cents net per volume 


For sale by your Bookseller, or send for descriptive circular to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 381U Fourth Avenue, New York 
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WAR TIME INSURANCE PROBLEMS 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT INSURANCE SERVICE 
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TE teem recently came to my desk 
from a young soldier in one of the 
Western training camps a request for 
information about the Government’s life 
insurance scheme. He wanted to make an 
upplication for some of this protection and 
I was astonished to learn that he did not 
know how to proceed in the matter. I know 
that the Government has issued in pam- 
phlet form, and that the newspapers gener- 
ally have printed, full particulars of the 
scheme. It is therefore inexplicable that 
the men directly concerned were unin- 
structed. 

It merely goes to strengthen’ the 
old belief that life insurance is sold, that 
is to say, aggressively pushed, not sought. 
For the purpose of advancing the work 
and aiding those who are as yet without 
the necessary information of the plan, I 
will make a brief explanation of how it 
works. 

Any person, male or female, in the active 
military service of the United States, is 
qualified for the insurance, which may be 
taken in multiples of $500 in any amount 
from $1000 minimum to $10,000 maximum. 
The premiums are payable monthly and 
run from 65 cents per $1000 at the age 
21 to $1.20 at age 51. The insurance is 
not compulsory. 

The following persons may become bene- 
ficiaries: a wife, husband, child, grand- 
child, brother, sister, stepbrother, step- 
sister, adopted brother or sister, parent, 
grandparent or step-parent (either of 
yourself or your wife). 

Commanding officers will supply full in- 
structions and the necessary blanks. 

The insurance is that which is known as 
“vearly renewal term”; and as the pre- 
miums are payable monthly, protection for 
that time only is provided. Each year the 
premium increases. As premiums are pay- 
able monthly, arrangements can be made 
to have them deducted from the monthly 
pay, thus keeping the policy fully protect- 
ed. 

As meny monthly payments as the in- 
sured wishes may be made in advance: 
and he may arrange to have them paid by 
some one,.else for him if he prefers to 
do so. 

After the war the insurance may be re- 
tained as “term insurance” for five years; 
but before the expiration of that time, the 
insured may convert it, wholly or partial- 
ly (in wultiples of $500), into any other 
form of policy the Government will then 
issue—ordinary life, 20-payment life or 
endowment—by paying the proper pre- 
mium for the plan chosen, at attained 
age, without medical reéxamination. Any 
part of the insurance carried may. be thus 
transferred. 

The insurance which takes the place 
of that given up will cost more per 
$1000, but it will be a level rate, which 
means it will not increase from year to 
year. 

It will be lower than private cor- 
porate insurance on the same plan as the 
Government will bear all the expense in- 
cident to its administration. 

The insurance will be paid both in the 
event of death or in the event the insured 
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person is totally and permanently disabled 
from any cause, at any time, while the 
policy is in force. This is true, while the 
insurance is in force, regardless of whether 
the insured is in or out of the service at 
the time. 

The insurance will not be _ paid 
in one lump sum. The contract provides 
that it will be paid in monthly instalments 
of $5.75 for each $1000 of insurance car- 
ried. The payments will continue for 
twenty years at least, and as much longer 
as the insured himself shall survive. 

Those who take the insurance are to 
remember that at the beginning it is “year- 
ly renewable term” insurance, which means 
almost absolute cost, and that therefore, 
if it is allowed to lapse there will be no 
value remaining which the Government 
could surrender; after it is converted into 
some other more permanent form, there is 
a cash surrender value. 

The Government will permit any one to 
apply for insurance on the life of a person 
in the service. The latter will be advised 
of the application and he 'may approve or 
disappreve of. it. 

All persons in the service who have not 
yet applied for insurance are automatically 
covered under the law until February 12, 
1918, to a total value of about $4300, pay- 
able at the rate of $25 a month, to the in- 
sured himself if he is totally and perma- 
nently disabled, or to his wife, child or 
widowed mother if he is killed. None but 
those named may receive this benefit. As 
soon as insurance is applied for, this pro- 
vision ceases, no matter what the amount 
applied for may be. A man may not make 
his fiancée a beneficiary, nor may he name 
his estate in that capacity and leave the 
insurance to his fiancée. Any number of 
allowed beneficiaries may be named. The 
names of beneficiaries must be carefully 
stated. The given, or baptismal, names of 
wives must be used and not the names they 
acquire at marriage: they must be, for 
example, Mary Elizabeth Smith, and not 
Mrs. John Wilson Smith. 

Any person in the military or naval serv- 
ice wanting particular information on the 
subject should, as indicated, apply to his 
commanding officer; and, if necessary, a 
letter to William C. Delanoy, Director, 
War Risk Bureau, Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C., will bring full par- 
ticulars. 


HERE has been much discussion, par- 
ticularly in commercial and insurance 
circles, since the declaration of war against 
Germany, over the status of the insurance 
companies from that country which have 
been transacting business in the United 








The Insurance Department of The 
Independent will undertake to fur- 
nish on the request of readers any 
information respecting the business 
of insurance and the companies 
transacting it which we have or can 
procure. Address all communications 
on insurance subjects to the director 
of The Independent Insurance Service 
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States, a few of them for many years. 
Such opposition as has existed to their 
continuance during the period of the war 
has been very determined. Some months 
ago enemy marine companies and, a little 
later, enemy reinsurance companies, were 
interdicted by executive proclamation. As 
American direct writing companies had 
been. freely using the facilities afforded by 
the reinsurers, it was not an easy matter 
to so readjust conditions in the several 
offices as to dispense with these services. 
But it was done. Finally pressure was ex- 
erted to suspend the operation of all enemy 
and ally-of-enemy companies. This move- 
ment at the last particularly affected four 
German direct writing fire, one casualty 
and one life companies, the Hamburg 
Bremen, Nord Deutsche, Aachen and 
Munich, Prussian National, Frankfort 
General and Prussian Life, respeetively. 

For the purpose of determining the prop- 
er policy to pursue, the Secretary of the 
Treasury announced that he would hold a 
hearing and consider the question on its 
merits. 

Both sides appeared in force at 
Washington, made their arguments and 
filed briefs. On November 26 last, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury rendered a decision 
in the matter, the effect of which was to 
place all the companies, those from Ger- 
many and from the countries of its allies 
in liquidation. Ruling on the question, the 
Secretary of the Treasury said: 

Upon careful weighing of the evidence sub- 
mitted, I have reached the conclusion that the 
safety of the United States requires that enemy 
and ally-of-enemy marine, fire and casualty in- 
surance companies shall not be allowed to do 
business as going concerns. The consideration of 
safety is so important as to render it unneces- 
sary to determine at this time whether this ac- 
tion is also demanded by other considerations 
incident to the successful prosecution of the war. 

In these circumstances I am convinced that 
the best interests of the country will be served 
by the liquidation of these companies under the 
direction of their American management and 
subject to such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may from time to time prescribe. 

The liquidation of the one life company 
is excepted from the ruling on the ground 
that it m.ght work an injury to policy- 
holders, and for the further reason that 
no information of benefit to the enemy is 
accessible from that source. 

The decision is a proper one. There is 
every reason why the fire, marine and re- 
insurance companies affected should be 
suspended; and none why they should not 
be. , 

The claim has been made for these con- 
cerns that they are virtually American 
domestic companies, with their own funds 
and American managers. Viewed from a 
financial standpoint this is true. But there 
necessarily are relations between’ the 
American offices and the European offices. 
The fire and marine companies are in a 
position as insurers of risks—cargoes and 
buildings) munition factories, food ware- 
houses and the like, to secure information 
of value to the enemy if it can be con- 
veyed to him. At the best, the conditions 
were anomalous. The Government is clear- 
ly within its rights in halting these activt- 
ties and the country is decidedly safer as 
the result. 








